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MEDIEVAL AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


CERTAIN theologian of the eleventh century, Manegold 
of Lautenbach, seeking nonestly to estimate the merits of 
philosophy, passes upon its speculative results in these words: 
“‘Habebani enim difficultatis plurimum, utilitatis parum, salutis 


nihil.”’' Thus would our medieval author reject the product 
of mere reason unchecked by revelation. But in doing so he 


unwittingly fell upon a formula which may well be applied to 
the later rejection of the medieval philosophy in turn. For the 
simple substitution of a concept—our beloved ‘humanité’ for 
their yet dearer ‘salus animarum'—would make the meaning 
run as follows: ‘Too difficult to be worth while, as measured by 
real values.’ Just as the transcendental temper of the Middle 
Ages led men then to appraise over-readily in terms of religion, 
so does our positivistic temper lead us now to appraise similarly 
in terms of science. In both instances the position assumed is 
not unlike that of the plain man in rejecting what he does not 
like and therefore fails to understand. But in no case may the 
position be assumed with impunity. In the Middle Ages this 
was seen; and therefore the Manegoldian attitude did not 
prevail in the end— indeed, it was just their philosophy, elaborate 
in method and in content, to which posterity objected. Nor in 
our own age should this attitude prevail finally; it must not 
prevail, one may say, if we are to save for ourselves the value 
that still lies in a very important chapter of our western 
philosophy. 

It will be our task in these pages to suggest a point of view 


1 Opusculum contra Wolfensem Coloniensem, Migne, P. L., Vol. CLV, p. 157. 
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for interpreting the development of modern philosophy which 
may enable us to return with conviction to a study of the medieval 
era in our western thought. Indeed, by employing this point 
of view we may return with new insight to the Renaissance 
itself, which is commonly taken as the starting point of our 
modern philosophy. What I would suggest is this: The Middle 
Ages are the beginning of our modern era, and very literally so. 
That is to say, in the whole historical development, onward 
from as far back as the fourta century of the Christian era, 
we have to do with the rise of a new civilization; a civilization 
which is the product of a new race, or new branches of the Aryan 
stock. This is the ‘modern’ civilization which took over the 
product of the ‘ancient’ civilization existing in the Graeco- 
Roman world, assimilated it, and developed it in unique fashion 
Within the first millennium of the Christian era one may set 
the childhood, so to speak, of this new race; its youth may be 
placed in the next six hundred years; and since then it has been 
progressing in young manhood and early maturity. So much in 
a figure. But literally the developed Middle Ages and the 
beginning Renaissance are of a piece so compact that if there is 
warrant for regarding the latter as the beginning of our modern 
era there is similar warrant for so viewing the former. Our own 
importance and our fate are likewise of one piece with the 
importance and the fate of these earlier years, whether they be 
in the Renaissance or in the Middle Ages. As we have long 
taken for granted that we cannot understand the modern develop- 
ment of ideas apart from their setting in the Renaissance, so 
should we do with reference to the Middle Ages. But once this 
is done, new significance is found in the Renaissance itself, and 
also new means for understanding, by way of diagnosis, the 
situation in which this new civilization now finds itself. We 
have, therefore, ample warrant for believing that we may turn 
to a study of those earlier years with profit, and indeed with the 
assurance that ungarnered fruit remains yet to be gathered. 
Our attitude towards the philosophy of the Middle Ages 
stands in striking contrast with that which we assume towards 
ancient philosophy. To the latter we return constantly, as a 
matter of course. And we do so in the consciousness of resorting 
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thereby to the very well-springs of speculative endeavor in our 
western world. Quite properly so. For we find this practice, as 
a matter of simple fact, indispensable to our cultural and spiritual 
life. To be sure, it is hardly ancient philosophy in general 
which engages our attention in this regard. It is more specifically 
the product of the Greek mind, creative in philosophy as in so 
much else that has value for the life of the spirit. Nor can our 
debt to ancient Greece easily be exaggerated, whatever pzans of 
praise and thanksgiving be sung. But we ought here to exercise 
that discrimination which the makers of Greek philosophy, and 
most of their successors, consistently exercised. It was never 
mere speculative inquiry that held their attention for long. 
Rather it was this inquiry directed to an end; the end, namely, 
of understanding man’s place in the universe. ‘‘To anyone who 
has tried to live in sympathy with the Greek philosophers, the 
suggestion that they were ‘intellectualists’ must seem ludicrous. 
On the contrary, Greek philosophy is based on the faith that 
reality is divine, and that the one thing needful is for the soul, 
which is akin to the divine, to enter into communion with it. 
It was in truth an effort to satisfy what we call the religious 
instinct.”” The problem of human destiny remained always, 
from the beginning to the end of Greek philosophy, the object 
of their major concern.2. True, their thought exhibits in mar- 
velous manner the delight which the human mind experiences in 
the presence of sheer rational illumination. And undoubtedly 
their success in clarifying the world without and within explains 
much of the fascination which this mode of thought had for 
them and for posterity. But the secret of their power and 
influence lies deeper than this, I believe; it lies in the content 
of their thought, and not in the mere method of it. And this 
is to say that the efficacy of the Greek spirit, in its beneficent 
operation for themselves and for posterity, is one with the 
efficacy of the ancient Hebrew spirit. In both cases we enjoy 
the fruits of man’s spiritual labors; the labors of man as 
essentially an aspiring creature concerned above all about 
destiny. Therefore the way of the Greek and the way of the 
Hebrew were in reality the same, though their modes of ex- 


? Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 1914, p. 12. 
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pression were so different. Each of these great literatures has 
come to us in a form which envisages man’s concern for his 
destiny, a concern that is native and profound. It is for this 
reason that these literatures constitute the foundations of our 
modern civilization, as Arnold assured us with excellent reason 
and therefore with tireless reiteration. 

Does not this fact, then, point the way for properly determining 
our attitude toward the past? I believe it does, and veritably. 
“We search the records of the past of mankind,”’ our historians 
are now saying,® “in order that we may learn wisdom for the 
present, and hope for the future. We wish to discover tendencies 
which are permanent, ideas which promise to be fruitful, con- 
ceptions by which we may judge the course of events most 
likely to secure abiding results. We are bound to assume”’ as a 
postulate of history “‘a progress in human affairs.” This lesson 
learned by the philosophical historian must be kept steadily in 
mind by the historian of ideas, if he will maintain poise and 
secure insight. The plain fact is, we cannot afford to neglect 
the fruits of man’s speculative inquiry wherever they are to be 
found; whatever of sustenance these fruits may contain should 
be used for nourishing man’s higher life. And as the compre- 
hensive survey of developing ideas reveals how much more of 
the accumulated stores might actually be used, we become 
poignantly conscious of the tragedy that lies in this neglect. 
The rejection of the past is therefore not the indifferent act which 
it might seem to be; it is really a “‘sin against mankind,” to 
adapt Clifford’s trenchant phrase. We require, therefore, to 
ask ourselves whether the modern neglect of medieval philosophy 
may be a sin of this kind. 

We commonly speak of medieval philosophy as simply a 
continuation and elaboration of ancient philosophy in its religious 
aspect. It is this, but in a far more significant sense than 
readily appears. For it is that selfsame philosophy enriched by 
the ideas evolved under Christianity; and the philosophy taken 
over was in reality not more significant than were the new ideas 
for the total development that followed. Whatever one may 


® Cambridge Modern History, 1902, Vol. I, p. 4, Introductory Note, by Creighton, 
expressing views of Lord Acton. 
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believe regarding the origin of these ideas, the fact stands plain 
that with Christianity came tremendous energizing of the 
spiritual life, in intense and substantial form. By novelty of 
doctrine and novelty of practice, on a grand scale, man’s spirit 
and his mind were challenged as they had never been challenged 
before. Indeed, the New Testament record exhibits a transmu- 
tation of values which makes Nietzsche a stammering child by 
comparison. Says Luke in effect, as he begins the Acts: ‘I 
wrote that first sketch which I sent you, Theophilus, to show 
what Jesus set going; let me now give you the sequel, to prove 
how substantial this new movement is.’ Amazement and in- 
credulity marked the beginning, and they continued thereafter. 
Therein lay a constant spur to reflection; for only ‘the whip of 
reason’ can order and arrange new experience. This wealth of 
new experience, in specific and articulate form, engaged men’s 
energies and called upon their understanding on a scale thereto- 
fore unknown. In this lay the significance of the ‘new way.’ 
It was a powerful and persistent stimulus to man’s reflective 
powers. The constant concern for destiny which marked the 
declining ancient world was thus given new intensity and new 
volume by Christianity. And in time, as the whip of reason 
engaged more and more successfully with the recalcitrant ex- 
perience, the concern for destiny came to have profounder 
meaning and clearer formulation than it had ever had in the 
ancient world. It is in this sense, be it observed, that medieval 
philosophy continues and elaborates ancient philosophy. 

The perseverance in religion so characteristic of Greek phi- 
losophy may be seen most clearly perhaps by contrast with 
their development of ideas in the opposite direction, in what is 
commonly called their science. For if one attends solely to 
this aspect of their thought and labor, one is struck by the 
paucity of their production. It is said, by way of explanation, 
that this is natural because they were the creators of science. 
There is much truth in this view; and we must also bear in 
mind that real science is necessarily a late product in man’s 
cultural performance. But the meagre production among the 
Greeks points deeper than this, I believe. It points to a distrust 
of science; and that by minds which did so much to create it. 
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The great Greek thinkers were lovers, above all, of wisdom; 
and their keen minds saw quickly, and with increasing insight, 
that wisdom is to be loved rather than comprehended. They 
saw how the net of exact knowledge so-called is unsuited for 
capturing this prize, the meshes of that net being really all too 
coarse though they seem so fine. They saw, in short, that 
reason becomes circumscribed by too close attention to the 
world here and now; that however observation and the attention 
to fact may clarify and sharpen the wits, the process issues 
finally in making reason ancillary to sense. The alert Greek 
intelligence caught the moral at once: Science may report its 
way of seeing truth, but that report is inevitably too circum- 
scribed to satisfy the mind which seeks reality in its whole round. 
So the rivalry between reason and sense marks the entire course 
of Greek speculative inquiry: reason clarified by the senses but 
distrustful of the ever narrowing way. Their ‘naturalists’ first 
pointed this route, the route of observation and experiment. 
And yet very few of the great Greek thinkers ever went this 
way very far. Indeed, saving for Alexandrian science, it re- 
mained virtually unexplored, and it was left for a later civilization, 
our own, to explore in full. This fact appears most clearly, 
perhaps, in the case of the development of mathematics. Here 
the situation was much more subtle and complex; so much so 
in fact that the great Plato was apparently misled by it to some 
extent. For in mathematics knowledge began to assume for the 
Greeks so exact and specific a form that reason seemed at last 
to be moving in its own proper sphere. But they came to 
recognize the illusion: the prized clarity of thought may be 
had only by concentrating on the quantitative aspect of reality, 
and so must reason pay unwilling tribute to sense. Not that 
they abandoned mathematics on this account. Once the illusion 
was seen, the mathematical account of reality might be held 
within its proper bounds. The ideal clarity furnished by mathe- 
matics might be employed profitably, provided the way of the 
inner life was respected and the validity of spiritual reality 
maintained. So it happened that the Greek thinkers who 
followed this way farthest were least concerned with the world 
here and now; they were really never deceived. Again it was 
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reserved for the Alexandrian school to develop this type of 
inquiry and to pass it on to posterity for completer exploitation. 
In short, science is assuredly not characteristically Greek at all, 
in the sense we attach to the term and the confidence we have 
in its leading. It is a comparatively recent product in the 
world’s history, and in the western world at that. On the other 
hand, the way of the inner life—of man and of God, rather than 
of nature—was the way prevailingly preferred by the Greek 
philosophers. That way issued finally in the Socratic school, 
and more especially in Plato and Aristotle and the Stoics. 
It was this type of thinking which became representative of 
Greek philosophy in the centuries that followed. A very im- 
portant part of that later development lies in the hellenistic- 
patristic period, and a yet more important part in what we call 
the Middle Ages. In this sense medieval philosophy continues 
and elaborates Greek philosophy; a mode of thinking directed 
primarily to concern for the destiny of man. This is essentially 
what the Greek tradition has signified to its inheritors; other- 
wise it would have gone the way of Alexandrian science. 

In the light of such facts the disfavor accorded to medieval 
philosophy becomes a puzzle. Furthermore, as one comes to 
know that philosophy, and the gradual process whereby its 
point of view was replaced in modern times, one is led to suspect 
the wisdom of rejecting it. A search for the inception of the 
unfavorable attitude towards medieval philosophy leads one 
back to the Renaissance. To put the matter shortly, this dis- 
favor rests upon a very neat conceit of the thinkers of that age. 
It rests upon a particular philosophy of history which they 
devised for their own purposes and then foisted upon posterity: 
the view which sharply distinguishes the Middle Ages as a 
period set off by itself, between the ancient and the modern 
worlds. This was a very natural view for the men of the 
Renaissance to take. For in the fulness of vigor which they felt, 
in their consciousness of rapidly growing powers, they ex- 
perienced a heightened sense of that ‘modernity’ which~ their 
ancestors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had begun 
to feel. Each succeeding generation, in this surging tide of 
quickening life, was drawn more and more to that ancient 
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literature which was found to satisfy their sense of expanding 
powers. In their over-rapid growth they became impatient of 
their own ancestry; and the more so as they felt the spell of the 
world of palpable reality. Thus they came to conceive of a great 
gap as separating them from the developed and illuminated 
maturity which they saw in ancient civilization. This gap they 
called the ‘Dark Ages,’ and they referred to the period as an age 
of ‘barbarism’—thus repudiating their own immediate ancestors 
as barbarous while still barbarians themselves. In their adoles- 
cent enthusiasm this view became a theme sung in countless 
strains. Nor is it strange that they should have done this: 
it is strange only that their posterity should so long have mis- 
taken these strains for true music. Natural and intelligible as 
this procedure was for our ancestors of the Renaissance, the 
matter stands quite otherwise with us. For we are in a position 
to judge of historical development as they never could do, by 
the wealth of material that has accumulated during the past 
century and especially within recent years. They were correct 
in thinking of their ancestors as barbarians, just as we think 
properly of the Renaissance itself as a barbarous age. They 
were less correct in characterizing the immediately preceding 
centuries as the Dark Ages; for to us the Renaissance seems 
now only a little more illuminated. The age of the Medici in 
Italy, of the Valois in France, of the late Angevins or the Tudors 
in England—is it not all replete with the marks of a slowly 
passing barbaric splendor? And are not the men of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries only gradually passing out of 
that condition? How relative it all is! The development is 
through and through a continuum, from the earliest centuries of 
the newly appearing peoples down to our own day. Thus 
viewed we see the truth for what it is: The Middle Ages are the 
beginning of our modern era. 

In the whole movement, from the fourth century onward in 
our Christian era, the historical pageant exhibits a new civilization 
in process of becoming, shaping, developing. The ideas to be 
elaborated are the fruits of ancient civilizations; but the energies 
that engage with these ideas reside in the slowly unfolding 
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powers of new branches of the Aryan stock.‘ The ‘ancient’ 
gradually passes over into the ‘modern’ as the declining powers 
of ancient peoples yield before those of the new; and continuity 
is effected through the heritage handed on. As the new peoples 
become increasingly conscious of their developing powers they 
remake the inherited tradition to fit their own mentality. This 
process begins in the era when the ancient dovetails with the 
modern, so to speak;*® and it continues thereafter in unbroken 
continuity down to our own times. The setting of limits for 
Middle Ages or Renaissance or Modern Times, as we commonly 
speak of these stages, is too difficult to permit of serious attempt; 
the attempt issues always futilely as arbitrary artifice. How- 
ever convenient and effective this manner of thinking may be 
for exposition, it will not stand for a moment the test of actual 
facts. Thus, in the reading of political history, we have all 
protested against the use of the familiar dates of 476 A.D. and 
1453 A.D. to mark off the Middle Ages. But have we ex- 
perienced sufficiently the shock that may be felt in seeing, set 
down in cold print, the 10th of November, 1619, as the day on 
which modern philosophy came into being? ® Certainly for the 
history of philosophy research is making ever clearer that each 
of our great ‘modern’ philosophers exhibits filiation with a 
remoter as well as a nearer past. And very naturally; because 
the philosopher’s apperceptive mass, so to speak, is permeated 
with inherited conceptions, which have necessarily their long 
history. The illusion of complete break with the past rests 

‘In view of the disagreement between philologists and anthropologists, one 
would be venturesome indeed to insist on the point of race. Nevertheless, for 
myself, I find no full meaning without resting my thought on some basic bio- 
logical force operative in our modern civilization—modern as conceived in the 
text above. One who is accustomed to the expression and production of youthful 
minds, inevitable in academic work, comes to have a certain sense of adolescent 
mentality. That is precisely what I find in reading the records of our early for- 
bears. Complete proof must wait, perhaps a long time. Meanwhile I commend 
to others this point of view as a possibly fruitful direction of reflection in historical 
research, philosophical and other. 

* Cf. Cambridge Medieval History, 1911, Vol. I, p. 1: “In truth, the precise 
beginning of Medieval History is as indefinite as the precise beginning of the 
fog.” 

* Vide K. Fischer, Gesch. d. neuer. Phil., Jub. Ausg., 1897, I, pp. 174 ff.; of. 
Pp. 142 ff. (Eng. tr., Descartes, etc., pp. 194 ff., 158 ff.) 
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therefore upon a distorted preconception; it is read into the 
text, so to speak, and is not actually a part of it. Unfortunately 
those who influenced most the direction of modern philosophy, 
as it came out of the Renaissance, embodied most excessively the 
Renaissance spirit of impatience and protest (a Bacon or a 
Descartes), whereas those who maintained more conscious con- 
nection with the past were the least immediately influential 
(a Spinoza or a Leibniz). But as the study of the sources of 
modern philosophy has progressed in recent years, the debt to 
the Middle Ages has become ever more apparent; and it will 
continue to become more so. The day has passed when one may 
say: Here or there medieval philosophy ends and modern 
philosophy begins. 

There can be no doubt, I believe, regarding this unbroken 
continuity in the history of modern philosophy. But one may 
arrive at a conviction of the continuity generally by asking 
himself, concerning any field of his choice: Just when does the 
distinctively ‘new’ begin?—and then actively starting the search. 
The same conclusion, I am sure, will always come: The ‘new’ 
is everywhere and nowhere. Thus, in political history, one 
sees feudalism gradually replaced by nationalism; indeed, 
nationalism may be viewed as the outgrowth of feudalism 
mediated by the stabilizing force of the Church. The gradation 
is so fused and tenuous as to recall the rise of feudalism itself in 
replacing the ancient Roman Empire. In both cases alike the 
more basic economic conditions are to be looked to for an under- 
standing of the causes at work in effecting the change. And 
likewise a study of modern economic history reveals that the 
forces at work are held within a developing continuum which 
exhibits only variety of acceleration but no cataclysmic change. 
Throughout we find the old and the new at each successive 
stage, with no possibility of sharp demarcation. As in the 
individual's life novelty appears all along the line, and important 
events may mark milestones, so in the political and economic 
development of our modern civilization there is novelty and 
there are milestones, but the route itself is continuous. In the 
field of literature this search for the new is peculiarly interesting 
and illuminating, for here the mind of the new peoples is revealed 
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in rounder and more substantial form. But how futile becomes 
the quest for the distinctively new in this field! Each national 
literature—French, English, German, Italian—evolves steadily 
out of what has gone before, and throughout one finds both 
seed and fruit. All along the route we see minds obviously 
coming to an ever increasing sense of their rich endowment.’ 

So does a study of the history of literature confirm a study 
of the history of ideas. And the study of political and economic 
history points the same way, as we have seen, though it suffers 
handicap from treating ideas enmeshed in events. The con- 
clusion is clear: the new comes in train with the old, the later 
evolves out of the earlier. Confirmation of this conclusion may 
be had from a notable declaration by one well qualified to speak 
authoritatively on the development of both ideas and events. 
“We may well raise the question,’ says Troeltsch * concerning 
the rise of modern religious ideas, ‘‘whether Renaissance and 
Reformation are not best viewed as products evolved out of the 
Middle Ages itself. Without passing upon the Renaissance, I am 
in no doubt whatever regarding the Reformation; Protestantism 
must be viewed above all from this point of view. In its essential 
features it bears the stamp primarily of a medieval conception, 
though it contains undeniably and pertinaciously the modern, 
or non-medieval. But this modern element first appears fully 
only after Protestantism, in its early and classical form, has been 
shattered or has fallen in ruin.”” This, according to Troeltsch, 
is the fundamental principle for any right understanding of 
Protestantism in its rise. I believe we may add: And for the 
history of modern ideas and events generally. For the whole 
rounded picture clearly presents the ripening intelligence of our 
modern race, minds shrewdly using means to ends—the Dialectic 
for Scholasticism, the Classics for Humanism, the Scriptures for 
Reformation, and Mathematics for Science. In all of these 
instances we see the same restless energy of mind ever actively 
pressing out to a constantly widening exploitation: Thus viewed 
the record reveals us to ourselves as we came out of childhood 

’ A detailed study of the development of literature will appear in a later paper 
(“The True Import of the Renaissance”’). 


* Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I, Abth. iv, i, Berlin, 1909: ‘ Protestantisches 
Christentum und Kirche in der Neuzeit,” pp. 435-6. 
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into youth and early manhood. Every stage in the process, 
every factor in it, had part in producing what followed. The 
Middle Ages was as causally connected with the Renaissance as 
was the seventeenth century with the eighteenth century, or 
the latter with the century that followed. In short, without the 
Middle Ages there could have been no such Renaissance as 
came in fact. 

We see, then, how misleading is the usual view, which makes 
of the medieval period an age all its own, sharply delimited 
and set in between two other ages, ancient and modern. On 
the contrary, that period in western history should be viewed 
as the beginning modern civilization rooting in the past and 
carrying out of that past seeds which were to flower as they 
had never done in the ancient world. On this view the Middle 
Ages speak to us as antiquity cannot speak; our common blood 
being a far closer bond of union than any tie that connects us 
with ancient times. Of both Middle Ages and Renaissance we 
can say with peculiar meaning: We are blood of their blood and 
bone of their bone. Hence it is that the moment we seek to 
enter their world with sympathetic imagination and under- 
standing we experience surely and confidently a fellowship with 
them which we cannot acquire in a similar effort directed to any 
part of the ancient world. There are differences, to be sure, 
between our present age and that of our medieval forbears; 
and these differences assume quickly the proportions of contrast, 
once we give our major attention to them. But the differences 
do not point to sharply differentiated civilizations; rather they 
signify stages in the newly developing civilization of peoples 
united by blood-tie, new branches of the Aryan stock. In the 
earlier years their minds were under the dominance of religion, 
and fittingly so from the point of view of both history and 
ethnology. Only slowly did they pass out from under that 
dominance to engage with the world more immediately at hand. 
Thus, in the early Middle Ages religion operated with little let 
or hindrance; and the impetus of those centuries lasted far into 
the Renaissance and beyond, though religion marks particularly 
what we call the Middle Ages. Indeed, to put the matter in 
large terms by way of contrast, we may say that they developed 
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a genius for religion comparable to the genius for science which 
was later developed by their descendants. As we exploit the 
world of outer reality in laboratory and library, eagerly and with 
conviction, so did they exploit the realm of inner reality in cell 
and study. And so they set this stamp on all that they produced. 
In theology we see this most clearly perhaps, and therein we 
feel best our common bond. But in philosophy it is much the 
same for those who have eyes to see. And in literature and 
art the same early impress held over into the Renaissance and 
after. Nay, even in science, where we least look for it, we are 
coming to know how this sister too was ushered in under the 
same rites, and with the same baptismal sign upon her brow.’ 
With the contrast thus tempered we see the difference for 
what it is: not as between peoples or civilizations, but as be- 
tween stages or attitudes. The modern mind, thus viewed in 
the large, was obviously and naturally at first preoccupied 
primarily with other-worldly concerns. Only gradually did it 


, come to give willing and plenary attention to things here and 


now. In this transition they were finally to pass quite out of 
the stage of evaluating in transcendental terms to a stage in 
which positivistic evaluating prevailed. That changing temper 
begins to appear much earlier than is commonly thought. 
Indications may be found in the eleventh century here and there; 
they multiply in the twelfth century; and in the thirteenth 
century there is a wholesome blossoming of the new attitude. 
Wholesome, I say, because it was controlled and held in check, in 
beautifully balanced form, by the still distinctly dominant tran- 
scendental point of view. Evidence of this lies in Scholasticism, 
if one may view that as the great achievement of the thirteenth 
century. But, with this very synthesis achieved, those factors 
were already clearly set in operation which make the fourteenth 
century one of rapidly developing rationalism and individualism 
and naturalism. With the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
earlier point of view has been rudely shaken, by what we now 
know as positivism. And from the seventeenth century onward 
this change continues with ever accelerating speed, as the new 


*The development of science will be considered at length in a later article 
(“The Rise of Modern Science"’). 
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peoples come to know more fully their developing powers and 
to have confidence in them. In time the change has passed so 
far that contrast would seem to swallow up resemblance. But 
the process was perfectly continuous, passing through stages of 
our developing modern race. 

So we may see our brothers of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance alike for what they really are: bone of our bone, 
flesh of our flesh, and of the selfsame blood which we feel coursing 
so restlessly through our own veins. Brothers they are of ours 
indeed as none of the ancient world are or can be. With this 
conviction, and the clearing of the inner eye that comes with it, 
we may enter into their life and works as the man of mature 
years returns to the memories of his early youth and young 
manhood—expecting therefrom the refreshment of spirit which 
is part of restoring such memories. Let us then, with Dante, 
“remember our earliest emotions in our maturity.” And if 
we would reinforce our faith in this leading, let us reflect how the 
earlier innocence possesses an insight which surpasses the wisdom 
of sophistication. To the one all things are possible; to the 
other possibilities seem narrowed beyond reprieve. So may the 
opener mind of the earlier years possess a motive power whose 
memories may yet move the lamed wisdom of later days. By 
returning to the Middle Ages, therefore, we may see at once how 
vast are the possibilities which lie in our modern stock and also 
how the promise of those earlier years may yet be fulfilled. 

In the foregoing I have sought to suggest a point of view, an 
attitude for historical interpretation, by which we may return 
with conviction to rereading the earlier pages of our modern 
history. In articles that are to follow I shall seek to apply 
this interpretation, first to the age of Scholasticism, and then 
to the age of the Renaissance, though both ages are so closely 
woven in the loom. This is done through the medium of 
philosophy, to be sure. But such studies, being in the philosophy 
of history, very naturally concern also the fate of the civilization 
of which we are the present custodians. 


HorRACE CRAIG LONGWELL. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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HEN the scientist sets out to confound the philosopher, 
he regularly takes occasion to point to the conflict of 
systems as a sure proof that philosophy is after all only a matter 
of taste, about which in this enlightened twentieth century 
there surely ought no longer to be any disputing; de philosophiis 
non est disputandum. In recent years, however, the professional 
student of philosophy might not unnaturally feel the impulse to 
indulge in a forbidden tu quoque, since he finds the whole domain 
of science in an extraordinary ferment and uncertainty, in which 
all the principles of orthodox science are under fire. 

In the field of physics Dingler finds that recently “every 
dissertation for the doctorate has brought forth a new system, 
whereas formerly the candidate for the degree contented himself 
with the investigation of some minor law,’’? while another 
authority, O. W. Richardson, declares that “‘ the state of physics at 
the present time is not unlike the economic and political condition 
of the globe,”’ with the laws of dynamics as formulated by 
Newton and his successors having only a restricted validity.* 
The situation in mathematics, astronomy, biology, and the 
social sciences is not very different, if we may rely on the reports 
of experts in these special fields; and the psychologies of 1927 
are not fewer in number than the “‘ psychologies of 1925.” 

‘Read at the annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, held at the University of Georgia, April 22, 1927. 

* Hugo Dingler, Der Zusammenbruch der Wissenschaft (Miinich, 1926), p. 141. 
“Where,” he continues, “‘was a criterion to be found in the midst of this ever- 
swelling inundation of possibilities? For an instant mathematics seemed to offer a 
last place of refuge; but this limb snapped off like all the rest; and the flood of 
logical possibilities creeping higher and higher now threatens to swamp science 
completely. If we are to succeed in bringing this situation into clear consciousness 
there can be no mincing; we must call a spade a spade and say in words hard as 
cannon balls that before us lies Chaos and the Deluge. In modern science, as it is 
envisaged by its most prominent leaders [my italics], there is absolutely no firm resting- 
place left. Every semblance of a foothold which the isolated specialist thought 
he had, proves to be non-existent, when we look the entire situation squarely in 
the face.” Cf. also Dingler, Physik und Hypothese (Miinich, 1920), pp. 172 ff. 

* Problems of Modern Science (Henry Holt and Co., 1922), p. 79. 
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So far as psychology is concerned, we have indeed about as 
many sects as there are distinguishable philosophical systems— 
perhaps even because of these systems. A recent writer even 
finds conditions so desperate in psychology that “the rival 
systems .. . are trying to decide which of them, if any, can 
swallow up all the rest’’;* but he neglects to say anything about 
the all-important question of subsequent digestion and assimila- 
tion. From the critical point of view, however, it is not necessary 
to take matters so seriously as this in psychology or in any of 
the other sciences, since the underlying cause of dispute is 
probably an extra-scientific problem. 

I am indeed persuaded that the present crisis in psychology 
and elsewhere has arisen largely because many of the participants 
in the discussions have passed, perhaps unwittingly, from the 
field of science proper to the realm of realistic philosophy; but 
this philosophy, whether naive or sophisticated, whether true or 
false, is probably irrelevant to the immediate issues of science 
proper and should not be allowed in any case to prejudice 
scientific investigation as such. Of course the right to say this 
depends in some measure upon what we may agree to designate 
as science proper. 

Science, as I understand it, is a relatively objective systematic 
way of handling reality, unprejudiced with respect to the meta- 
physical problem concerning the exact nature of that reality; 
but I do not see that it is necessary to limit the terms ‘science’ 
and ‘objective’ in such manner as to make ‘science’ and ‘natural 
science’ synonymous, nor to add the usual insinuation that what 
is ‘non-scientific’ is therefore false and illusory. I believe that 
it is convenient and useful to regard ‘science’ as a rather broader 
term than ‘natural science,’ even when the latter is taken broadly; 
and I think that ‘objective’ means more than ordinarily seems 
to be implied in its use by many scientists. I hasten to add, 
however, that I think psychology, whatever else it may be, 
is indeed a natural science, or rather may be so treated ad- 
vantageously from the point of view of methodology. Probably 
this once mooted question is no longer a matter of serious dispute. 


*G. E. Whitmore, “The Psychological Approach to Esthetics,"’ American 
Journal of Psychology, January, 1927, p. 38. 
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Methodology in the sense implied is a theory of science which 
presupposes a theory of knowledge, that is, a theory of correct 
thinking or truthful judgment; it is concerned primarily not 
with the sort of operations peculiar to any special field of science, 
but rather with the general presuppositions and assumptions 
that underlie all these special investigations. It is surely only a 
naive misunderstanding of the actual situation which leads 
scientists now and then to claim that science limits itself strictly 
to ‘facts’ and ‘findings,’ undefiled by theory and metaphysics; 
and to speak of confining oneself to ‘facts in their context,’ of 
beginning with a ‘minimum of metaphysics,’ etc., is usually to 
announce one’s preference for a given set of assumptions without 
argument. Moreover, the declaration of independence which 
assumes some mystical unexplained power in science for obtaining 
ultimate truth and for determining its methodology in the long 
run as a matter of scientific tradition must prove the theory of 
evolution upon which this argument rests; and that involves a 
resort to a theory of thought and knowledge, whether we like 
it or not. 

Every science, then, is a partial view of things which begins 
with presuppositions which it gu@ science does not and cannot 
investigate, and ends with results that it cannot evaluate; by 
their very nature the sciences are abstract and hence dependent. 
When, however, a special science does thus attempt to transcend 
itself and to claim universality, calling itself, let us say, a ‘glorified 
biology,’ I submit that we no longer have before us in such a 
transfiguration sober physics, biology, psychology, etc., but 
mathematicism, physicism, biologism, and the like, depending 
somewhat upon whatever science happens at the time to be in 
vogue; that is, we have those one-sided systems of philosophy, 
which Bacon rejected as examples of the Idols of the Cave. 

For this reason the results of such disciplines no longer possess 
scientific immunity, but are subject to metaphysical revision, 
which means more especially that the discipline in question 
needs to have its attention called to the nature of the foundation 
upon which it has erected its superstructure. In the field of 
philosophy the results of science become common property and 


not any exclusive possession of the investigators in the field 
2 
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where they happen to have been unearthed. It seems that this 
needs to be said, because one of the commonest cases today of 
the argumentum ad verecundiam is the belief of many that a 
scientist, even a great scientist like Ernst Haeckel or Sir Oliver 
Lodge, is necessarily a competent philosopher. 

Leaving, now, to ontology the problem of the nature of 
reality as one not essentially involved in our present discussion, 
we may raise the other question of the method of handling or 
controlling that reality—whatever its nature—which is especially 
distinctive of the natural sciences and thus of psychology when 
so treated. It is common to speak of this method as something 
essentially modern, as it undoubtedly is, so far as its developed 
form is concerned; but it is plain that we can find the germs of it, 
and also of any other method we might consider, in the simple 
experiences of every-day life, even in the case of the primitive 
savage. I take the trouble to state this rather obvious fact, 
because it is too often insinuated nowadays, I fear, that what is 
modern or new is therefore true and that other methods than 
those of strict natural science are merely survivals from the 
period of our primitive ancestors being thereby discredited in 
advance. 

Primitive mentality may have been as decidedly lacking in 
analytical capacity as is maintained by those anthropologists 
who find that the savage does not even distinguish clearly 
between subject and object, assimilating the latter to the former. 
Nevertheless, when primitive man was abroad in the forest and 
heard, let us say, the roar of a lion, he soon developed, I presume 
through his experience with such phenomena, an ability to 
measure in a rude way the intensity of the sound. On the basis 
of this estimate he doubtless determined the distance between 
himself and the object, governing himself accordingly; and he 
measured the sound perhaps quite as well as we ourselves can 
do today after ages of experience. In lifting and moving objects 
he also took their measure, just as in mortal combat he took the 
measure of his adversary. When he was able to secure leisure 
and probably at many other times he was probably as animistic 
as many of his modern critics allege; but we should not be led, 
through any tendency to over-simplification, to infer that this 
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was his only mental attitude, or even that it colored all his 
reactions. 

In these and many similar experiences that may suggest 
themselves to us primitive man was concerned with quantitative 
science. He was measuring by mysterious undetachable tools 
not yet located by the anatomists; but at a later period he began 
to objectify certain others. He measured land, for example, by 
means of his foot until he finally detached this member and 
idealized it along with his detached digits, cubits, elbows, palms, 
etc. Finally he got the abstracting habit and, in connection with 
the practical problems of surveying in the Nile basin, he detached 
several other tools from their contexts, developing still later the 
powerful instrument of geometry and other mathematics which 
made finer analyses and estimates possible. 

The point of significance in all this is the fact that human 
interests are more exclusively practical the farther back we 
pursue them in their history, that science of all kinds had some 
sort of pragmatic origin and that some science has regularly 
remained more or less conscious of this pragmatic orientation, 
whatever else science may have become. This should not mean 
that there need be any such sharp line of demarcation between 
theoretical and practical science as has sometimes been alleged 
to exist, nor that merely practical science enjoys any especial 
superiority or respectability, except perhaps in provinces on the 
frontiers of civilization. 

When we approach the so-called world of objective reality 
with the tool of mathematics and with the aim to count it up, 
it seems that the possibility of doing this rests upon the practical 
assumption of a distinction between measuring and what is 
measured, and upon our discovering (or rather of inventing) 
units that on the one hand shall be sufficiently adequate to the 
subject-matter before us and on the other shall permit of being 
added and subtracted, whether or not we agree with Hobbes 
that such computation is the beginning and end of our syllogizing 
or thinking and that ‘matter’ is the only possible or worthy 
object of discourse. 

These assumptions are made tacitly every time we count a 
dozen eggs or apples, but, strictly speaking, nobody has ever 
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yet counted a dozen such objects, since, obviously, no two apples, 
not to mention a whole dozen, are nearly enough alike to be 
counted except with the usual ‘risks of reasoning.’ We attempt 
to remedy this state of affairs and succeed to a degree by weighing 
the objects in question, but anybody who thinks that he has 
ever bought or sold a pound or a kilo of anything is doubtless 
mistaken, and similar statements will hold for yards, meters, 
and the like. Without indulging in Einsteinism, it is doubtless 
true that nobody has ever seen these units (which we put into 
or feel into things, as we do ‘interest,’ ‘value,’ etc., when we 
mind them), even though he may have regarded with superstitious 
awe certain relics guarded in national shrines at standardized 
temperatures. We speak loosely of ‘repeatable experiments,’ 
but a momentary consideration of the materials and conditions 
involved makes us realize that there are no such things. All 
our concrete measuring is of this relative nature of course; but 
scientific computation may go on in abstraction and independence 
of these obvious facts until we may even come to a metamathe- 
matics that mistakes itself for absolute reality. Then it becomes 
necessary to remind ourselves that mathematics, physics, etc., 
are not any sort of independent realities but mental products 
possessing only subjective validity. 

The so-called units we seek for our scientific technics must be 
‘reasonably’ fixed quantities, as colorless with respect to their 
quality as the square root of two, units that do not change on 
our hands as we manipulate them; and this means a priori a 
quantitative atomism of some kind, together with the assumed 
or deduced validity of the principle of inertia in some form.’ It 
means, if we are strictly mechanical, an inert geometrical world, 
like that of Descartes and modern metamathematics, whether 
the world we are proceeding to calculate be thus inert or the 
contrary. If it actually be inert in its elements, with change 
merely a matter of their permutations and combinations, we shall 
perhaps solve our problems without a remainder; if it be fluid, 
then, in proportion as we pace the degree and complexity of the 
flux with the nimbleness of our calculus, we may hope to obtain 


5 That is, the principle of inertia follows from the preliminary assumption of 
science that its object is an impersonal system. 
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approximations that will have a certain pragmatic validity, 
more especially in the field of simple selected problems such as 
are represented by the general field of physical science, 

Here in the field of physics where we are concerned, as Kant 
emphasized,® with motion in the abstract, problems work out 
(apart from exceptions which may be handled as methodological 
irrationals) with an exactness that has often been the envy of 
those sciences concerned with more complex aspects of reality; 
but in these sciences, too, from chemistry and biology to psy- 
chology and the social sciences, the aim in general may be the 
same. In case we treat the material from the point of view of 
practical science we are endeavoring to reduce things to statistics, 
to discover units by means of which we may calculate and 
predict.’ This is, indeed, the implicit aim of those special 
methods of preliminary observation and description, experi- 
mentation, introspection, etc., with which every science begins 
and beyond which some sciences have been able to make little 
advance.® 

The difficulty with the subject-matter of some sciences arises 
from the failure of analysis to determine units adequate to the 
complexity of the problems involved; and then the natural but 
often mistaken tendency is toward a simplification that becomes 
extreme in the desire to approximate rapidly to the success of 
physics. It should, however, be recognized that physics re- 
nounces knowledge for the sake of practice and that its success is 
after all a limited practical success, due partly to assumptions 
like the staggering ones involved in mathematical astronomy, 
but chiefly to the fact that it umiversalizes its material at the 


* Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, Vorrede, t Hauptstiick, 
Anmerkung 1. 

7It is refreshing to find this point kept in mind in a scientific discussion like 
that of Bohr’s (The Theory of Spectra and Atomic Constitution, p. 6) when he says: 
“We are therefore compelled to assume that the classical electrodynamics does 
not agree with reality, or expressed more carefully, that it cannot be employed in 
calculations of the absorption and emission of radiation by the atom.” 

*The present Gestalt movement in psychology, and in the other sciences at 
well, represents in one of its aspects the search for a new sort of unit and might 
justify itself practically by the invention of special methods enabling us to predics 
the course of psychic development and behavior, much as Cuvier, through the 
comparison of organisms, was able to construct certain prehistoric skeletons in 
advance of their actual discovery. One does not need, however, to draw the hasty 
conclusion that the Gestalien are natural units of more than phenomenal significance. 
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very outset, leaving out of its problems about everything which 
we as psychologists would like to have explained. Blue, for 
example, may be perhaps an ultimate enigma for the psychologist; 
but the mystery of it is surely not entirely removed when a 
colleague assures him that the only difference between it and 
red is a quantitative one. 

When, now, we have ‘discovered’ our units, we may attempt 
to correlate them, and more especially to explain the phenomena 
presented in experience as complexes or causal combinations of 
these simpler elements found or postulated; rerum cognoscere 
causas in some sense is certainly the aim of science. What is 
meant, however, in modern science by causal explanation is 
hardly what Vergil may be supposed to have had in mind, and is, 
I believe, regularly misunderstood today by the layman and 
often even by the professional scientist. I say this, because one 
hears repeatedly from psychologists that ‘consciousness,’ even 
when allowed to be present, has no ‘influence’ upon the responses 
of the organism.? 

By causality in the type of science under discussion is meant 
nothing more than invariable concomitance. Causality has here, 
whatever may be its metaphysical status, nothing whatever to 
do with ‘efficiency’ as commonly interpreted by the man in 
the street, or with ‘bonds’ or ‘attractions,’ etc., which hold 
things together like a kind of cement or glue; it refers simply 
to observable and verifiable uniformities of coéxistence and 
sequence, in other words to mathematical correlations or con- 
ditions. If we import ‘forces’ into these mathematical equations, 
we should not subsequently forget that these ‘forces,’ ‘energies,’ 
and the like, are fictitious abstractions, ‘‘occult qualities,’’ as 
Schopenhauer called them; and when we proceed to correlate 
‘effects’ or ‘results’ with such ‘conditions’ we should bear in 
mind also that ‘effect’ in this case carries with it no metaphysical 
implication. A similar statement might be made with respect 
to the methodological value of the term ‘function’ in many of 
its applications."® 

*Cf. Allport, Social Psychology (Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1924), p. 12 and 


passim. 
10 “*Cause,”” as Rogers says, “‘simply does not mean to the natural mind what it 


tends to mean for a scientific definition; and even the scientist is continually 
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If, now, we find ‘consciousness’ of a specific kind as the 
invariable concomitant or characteristic condition of certain 
responses there would seem to be no more objection to speaking 
of an ‘influence’ of this in or on the total response than there 
would be to speaking of ‘influence’ anywhere else in science, 
the ‘influence’ being in no case a flowing over of some sort of 
imaginary material or electric fluid or force, but being merely 
identical with the factually established concomitance. We are 
indeed no better off in the case of merely physical things in their 
alleged interactions. 

Lotze emphasized this fact when he said (in the spirit of 
Aenesidemus and Hume) that while we seem at first sight to 
see how the cog of one wheel moves or causes to move the cog 
of its fellow we discover upon reflection nothing but temporal 
succession. Newton, who regarded ‘forces’ (‘gravity’ among 
the rest) as mere fictions, solves this problem of any pluralistic 
universe by the intermediation of Deity. For positivistic science, 
however, it seems that explanations may be reduced to the 
quantitative correlations indicated, with the mystical, occult 
‘influences’ and ‘forces’ (which popular thought takes to be 
bona fide realities) left out. 

About the earliest attempt to apply the natural-science 
method of observation, simplification, classification, and expla- 
nation to the field of psychology (although I have not seen it 
alluded to in this connection) is represented by the so-called 
‘faculty psychology.’ The faculties, as we all know, were 
classes of psychic phenomena, arrived at by the method of 
scientific analysis and simplified description, whereupon (in 
analogy with the hypostasis of the classes of natural science into 
so-called governing ‘laws’ and ‘forces’) the attempt was made 
to use them as principles of explanation;™ but, whereas it is 
characteristic of natural science that its classes (in accordance 
lapsing in his unguarded moments into the more familiar notion.” Cf. What is 
Truth?, Yale University Press, 1923, p. 143; Bowne, Metaphysics, Revised Edition, 
Harper and Bros., 1898, pp. 60 ff.; Ernst Mach, Analyse der Empfindungen (Jena, 
1900), pp. 62-71, 118, 225, 226 note; James, Princ. of Psych., 1, pp. 136 ff.; Lloyd 
Morgan, Emergent Evolution, pp. 21 ff. 


The attempt goes back in fact to Aristotle for whom the universal was the 
reality of things and hence their cause. 
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with the principle of Occam) become constantly reduced in 
number, the very opposite tendency prevailed of necessity in 
the psychology in question. In the vain attempt to make the 
supposed principles adequate to the complexity and multiplicity 
of the subject-matter involved, the faculties became endlessly 
divided and subdivided, until in the end they came near to 
being only verbal descriptions or mere names for particular 
psychic events. The simplification upon which the alleged 
principles rested had to be abandoned in any attempt at concrete 
application. 

The insight of Herbart * and his school that nothing is ex- 
plained by reference to a faculty (which did not, however, 
prevent the school of neo-realism from explaining change by 
referring it to the fiction of static quality) gave rise in psychology 
to the doctrine of psychic powers, which had the merit of leaving 
the way open for a determination of the actual conditions under 
which these powers come to be evoked. 

Faculty-psychology is today the psychology of the layman, 
but it is far from being restricted to him. The faculties have an 
insidious way of returning under various guises (even with 
professional psychologists for whom they are officially tabu); 
but they do no especial harm, I suppose, so long as they are 
recognized (with atoms, electrons, genes, poles, equators, seconds, 
degrees, etc.) for the merely conceptual tools I take them to be. 
The only danger from such ‘things’ comes from their reification 
into ontological entities; and then criticism is in its full right in 
pointing out that there is no valid reason for believing in faculties, 
sensations, instincts, neurograms, engrams, patterns, and other 
Idols of the Tribe. There is no empirical proof for the existence 
of such mere forms, though some of them may have heuristic 
value. 

The fact that the mechanical method in its purity has not been 
so fruitful in other fields as it has been in physics, together with 
methodological scruples concerning the transfer of method, has 
called forth those genetic methods of approach that endeavor 
to envisage reauty. not merely in cross-section but longitudinally, 
regarding given stages of development as ‘functions’ of their 


12 Werke (Hartergeir’, Bd. V, pp. 6-14; Bd. VII, pp. 610-612. 
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antecedents. Later forms in this method are explained in terms 
of association or integration of lower or earlier forms; and the 
wider application of the method synchronizes with the rise of 
interest in biology, whence it was transferred to other fields. 
In psychology it became a modified associationism. 

The meaning and source of this method of approach was, 
however, not recognized by its naturalistic advocates, who have 
regularly regarded it without further ado as a mystical revelation 
of the nature of so-called objective reality, rather than as a 
matter of scientific methodology. Thus the “fundamentalists 
of science,” to use the expression of Professor Lovejoy, have 
come into conflict with other fundamentalists in the social 
group who do not understand their language. In other words 
there occurred here again an unreflective hypostasis of a form of 
thought to the status of ontological reality, that is, the un- 
warranted erection of an hypothesis into a dogma through the 
confusion of mere psychological expectation with logical validity. 

In point of fact genetic method represents a break with the 
strictly mechanical impersonal method and becomes a preliminary 
attempt to interpret reality psychologically. Terms like ‘natural 
selection,’ ‘struggle for survival,’ ‘self-preservation,’ and many 
others bear on the face of them the hall-mark of their origin. 
In the endeavor to explain the so-called world of objective 
nature by ‘evolution’ we are, as I take it, really attempting to 
assimilate it to human nature; that is, to interpret it by analogy 
as if it were akin to human nature as immediately experienced, 
whether it really is personal or not; and we do this finally in 
order to understand it, as distinguished from explaining it, 
seeking, in the spirit of Aristotle, “‘conceptual necessity in the 
empirically actual.”” The only evolution we really understand 
at first hand, I believe, is psychic evolution, the organic growth 
or development of psychic functions; if this be not the empirical 
source of the idea, I should be at a loss to find it. The opposite 
attempt to explain mind, the source of this and all concepts, 
as itself a real product of evolution seems to forget, if it ever 
knew, that ‘evolution’ so far as science is concerned is primarily 
a theory, subject as such to a criticism or theory of theorizing. 

Strictly taken, the biologist explains ‘growth’ of all kinds 
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merely by postponing the explanation. When he refers ‘growth’ 
to the intussusception and osmotic enlargement of cells, he is of 
course merely saying that large things get larger, because the 
small things of which they are composed get somehow larger and 
larger; but as a matter of methodology it may be of value to 
handle the problem in this way. 

When we objectify ‘growth’ we are, I believe, subject to a 
process of Einfiihlung, behaving as does the poet when he finds 
‘happiness’ in the happy brook, ‘gloom’ in the gloomy sky, 
‘weariness’ in the weary day, ‘usefulness’ in the useful tool, 
and in general ‘interest,’ ‘value,’ etc., in the ‘things’ which are 
said to possess ‘interest’ and ‘value’ or to be ‘interesting’ and 
the like. It may be that ‘happiness’ is physiologically a state 
of our organs and glands, with ‘growth’ representing certain 
alterations of the physiological aspect of our organism; but for 
mind or the psychic organism, the organism which is strictly 
nowhere, neither in the body, nor in the sky, nor ‘between’ the 
sky and the body, these terms stand for something qualitatively 
different from any such spatio-temporal correlations. 

In applying the genetic method objectively, that is, to so-called 
objective nature, we may come to hypostasize our descriptions 
here again to the status of ‘forces’ or ‘potentialities,’ in the 
attempt to secure a dynamic view of things while at the same 
time endeavoring, for the sake of practical prediction, to retain 
the mathematical, mechanical method; and the net result is the 
hybrid doctrine of mechanical evolution, with its inherent 
contradictions, prevalent in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and still retained by many as an ontological doctrine. 
I venture to state that this is what the average scientist has in 
mind when he speaks of evolution as a fact or as a doctrine which 
is ‘practically proved,’ meaning by ‘practically’ ‘almost.’ 

Mechanical evolution, when taken thus metaphysically, seems 
to be as much of a contradictio in adjecto as the time-honored 
wax-poker; if mechanical, there is no evolution (as Kant saw 
long before the advent of Darwinism),” but merely a letting 
loose of potentialities created ad hoc (‘potentiality’ being itself 
a contradiction in an impersonal mechanical system) while if 


18 Kritik der Urteilskraft, §§ 80-81 ff. 
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there be any evolution it is not mechanical; the law of identity 
is in conflict with the law of causation in a drawn battle. So 
long, however, as the matter is regarded only methodologically, 
the contradictions are of no more importance here than elsewhere; 
since, from this point of view, as already insisted, causality 
and energy do not represent efficiency, but are mathematical 
correlations of merely empirical validity. 

Here again it seems plain that those who have used this 
method in the spirit of practical science were seeking in their 
observation and experimentation for genetic units in functional 
correlation; but here, too, it is probable that the results have 
been less significant than was anticipated at the start, although 
the method is theoretically admissible and, with the develop- 
ment of more efficient instrumentation—which means, I presume, 
more powerful mathematical tools than we now have available— 
should lead to significant practical results. Mr. Haldane, it 
seems to me, goes too far when he declares that he regards any 
sort of mechanical method as valueless for his special field of 
physiology.“ 

Science depends upon mathematics indirectly through all the 
forms of instrumentation upon which experimentation in the 
more recent sense of the word is largely dependent. All our 
tools, when we examine them carefully, are seen to be visible 
concrete mathematics; a lever, for example, is a visible pro- 
portion, and all other machines are similarly crystallized mathe- 
matical thought. Moreover, it hardly needs to be said that 
the progress of practical science throughout its history has been 
strictly dependent on the development of mathematical knowl- 
edge, the period of modern analytics following closely upon the 
invention of algebra, logarithms, analytics, the calculus, etc., 
with the present upheaval coinciding with the development of 
non-Euclidean geometry. The fact that we have had as much 
practical science as we have had applied mathematics has been 

“As a physiologist I can see no use for the hypothesis that life, as a whole, 


is a mechanical process. This theory does not help me in my work; and indeed 
I think it now hinders very seriously the progress of physiology. I should as 


soon go back to the mythology of our Saxon forefathers as to the mechanistic 
physiology."" J. S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life, and Personality (E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1923), pp. 60 f. 
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generally recognized since it was emphasized in modern times by 
Descartes and Kant;'* but it is just now being increasingly 
forced on our attention when leaders in the field of mathematical 
physics and other sciences are insisting that experimental science, 
as it had come to be understood by the protagonists of meta- 
physical naturalism, has literally collapsed through insight into 
the inadequate philosophical foundation of the mathematics 
upon which that naturalism believed itself to be securely 
grounded. 

As early as 1870, Ernst Mach had come to the conclusion 
(which he identifies with the Newtonian tradition) that natural 
science is not knowledge but merely economical description, and 
only recently Dingler and Dijksterhuis seem to have established 
beyond doubt that the successes of experimental science have 
been due to a strictly deductive procedure, beginning even with 
Galileo. It is shown as a typical example, that the “father of 
experimental science”’ established his law for falling bodies, not 
inductively, as is regularly taught in the texts, but deductively, 
following the clue of logical simplicity. A letter of Galileo, 
discovered subsequently to the epistemological proof of Dingler, 
reveals the astonishing fact that this was even Galileo’s own 
view of the matter.'® 

Ancient science in the sense indicated went to pieces when 
its mathematics proved inadequate for the solution of the 
problems of dynamics which forced themselves on the attention 
of contemporary physicists; and physics today seems again to 
be in a process of dissolution and transition, with marked 
indications here and there of a teleological trend. Sommerfeld, 
for example, has said with reference to Bohr’s experiments on 
radiation that the atom must know what it is going to do before 
it can radiate, and that a teleological transformation of causality 
is more in accord with the quantum theory than with the classical 
view. Still another authority in physics has maintained that 
physics is steadily “becoming immaterialistic in proportion as 
psychology is becoming materialistic’’; so that it is not impossible 

% Descartes, Princ. Phil. 11, §64; Kant, Werke (Vorlander), Bd. VII, p. 192. 

6 Dingler, op. cit., pp. 32, 117, 190-199; Grundlagen der Physik (2te Auflage), 
pp. 7 ff. 
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that even the psychologizing of the atom may come to pass 
before psychology has been completely atomized or electrocuted. 

In any case, before identifying itself with any form of 
naturalism, psychology would surely do well to wait until it 
discovers whether the natural philosophy it selects for its theo- 
retical basis is not obsolescent or even already obsolete. Psy- 
chology would seem to be badly off when it becomes necessary 
for certain physiologists with vision beyond their own field to 
insist in opposition to professional psychologists that there 
really is a peculiar subject-matter to which psychologists might 
devote their attention with profit. As a matter of method, the 
psychology they oppose is an undertaking against which no 
veto can be interposed; but when it or any other method 
arrogates to itself the exclusive right to use the term ‘psy- 
chology,’ I believe we are facing a very different sort of problem 
and one that is far from being completely settled.!” 

Meanwhile and with another purpose in view, it seems that 
there should be ample room for a method that has also been in 
use, I presume, ever since primitive man attempted to understand 
the behavior of his fellow-men; I mean a truly functional or 
teleological method which takes due account of the self. The 
fact that up to date it has been much more difficult to develop 
than the simpler quantitative science certainly does not signify 
that it is therefore not susceptible of further refinement, so as 
to make it of objective scientific value in the larger sense of the 
terms involved; and, from the point of view of positivistic 
science, it is not necessary now at least to decide which of the 
methods of handling the data of psychology or of any other 
science is metaphysically valid. If we only stick to facts and 
endeavor to avoid confusing method with ultimate predication, 
it ouvht to be as permissible to read a given series of events in 
terms of purpose and means as of cause and effect. 

If we mean by ‘objective,’ as is too often the case, merely 
what is spatial and material, regarding sense-experience as the 

efoundation of our concept of reality and including in the term 

Both Watson and McDougall, as well as the Gestalt movement in its un- 


qualified rejection of the method of structural analysis, seem to a critical view 
in this respect equally at fault. 
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‘objective’ at the same time the implication of true universality, 
then the functional method under consideration could not be 
called objectively valid; but it is permitted to believe that the 
so-called objective world in this sense is no secure resting-place 
for the wandering soul, being merely an abstraction created for 
practical purposes and possessing only phenomenal reality for 
subjects. The distinction of subject and object is surely not 
the same as that between ‘psychical’ and ‘ physical,’ and scientific 
objectivity cannot be identified outright with materiality in any 
of its forms. 

When we say, making use of stock examples, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles or that Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon, we mean that these judgments are both of 
them ‘objective’ in the sense that they are both of them ‘uni- 
versal’ or ‘common to all’; they are not merely insignificant 
mental events but judgments of objective reference. The objec- 
tivity of knowledge, at least in its intention, means ultimately 
simply this universality, or the validity of the judgments in 
question for a universe of discourse which is not any individual 
illusion. We explain given individuals objectively by uni- 
versalizing them, and the goal or ultimate purpose of such is 
the reduction of all individuals to order within the unity of an 
ideal system. This is the tacit presupposition which guides the 
scientific mind in its ‘will to know’—the means to its end— 
so that even mechanical science rests ultimately upon teleology. 
“The mind,” as Kant said, “ makes nature.” 

Unless the commonly accepted fact of consciousness be the 
illusory ‘thing’ some investigators are declaring it to be, we are 
not limited to a mechanical scientific method in any field. If 
we may trust introspection (and in truth we must do so, I 
suppose, even in order to distrust it) we may also objectify 
experience by the more concrete method of understanding or 
interpretation. Here, however, we are met by the assertion of 
the extreme behaviorist that consciousness is an illusion or 
delusion and in any case, theoretically and practically, of no 
account. 

If this contention of the metaphysical behaviorist could be 
maintained, there would evidently be no special subject-matter 
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or aspect of reality for psychology to investigate; and the 
discipline now bearing that name would be distinguishable from 
physiology only by the differentiation which accords to the 
latter the investigation of the functions of special organs of the 
body, leaving to the psychologist the utilization of the results 
of such investigation and the gathering up of loose ends in a study 
of the physical organism in its integrity. The fact that this 
division of labor has not been observed previously in actual 
practice would hardly be the objection Professor Meyer finds it 
to be;'* since such specialization as is here indicated might 
prove of genuine value both for theory and practice, even though 
over-lapping has been the rule here as elsewhere. The real 
objection is that it would limit psychology, as Professor Meyer 
himself desires to do, to a mere branch of physics; and while 
this may truly be the legitimate goal of natural science, it is 
intolerant to insist on this point in the present stage of our 
physiological knowledge. 

When the adherent of this doctrine, which like many another 
theory is not strictly new, desires to confound his opponent, he is 
apt to demand proof for the existence of ‘consciousness’ in the 
abstract, which in the very nature of the case can never be given; 
la conscience n’existe pas might be admitted as a true but un- 
important proposition. The difficulty here is, however, not 
peculiar to psychology, which is no more obliged to begin with a 
declaration corcerning the exact nature of its specific abstracted 
object than is any other science. The natural scientist would 
find himself similarly embarassed to prove the existence of 
electricity, friction, or even motion. The motion of physics is a 
pure abstraction existing nowhere, to be sure, and yet the physicist 
is able to develop in pure mechanics a respectable number of 
propositions with respect to the abstract motion of an abstract 
point that are even of concrete practical value. Moreover, it is 
worth calling to mind that all the reality with which any science 
whatever is concerned is given us primarily in conscious ex- 
perience, and is meaningless except as knowledge. 

The problem of the psychologist is not, then, to prove the 
existence of an abstraction called ‘consciousness,’ of an abstract 


‘8 Max F, Meyer, Abnormal Psychology (Lucas Brothers, 1927), DP. 4. 
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soul, of a world of ‘subjective ideas’ divorced from their concrete 
settings, although perhaps none of these has yet outlived its 
usefulness. The psychologist is not required to prove that ‘the 
other one’ is conscious, but merely to decide after due investi- 
gation whether there are aspects of concrete experience to which 
the adjective ‘conscious’ is applied pertinently, or whether, on 
the other hand, the description of any concrete experience is 
really complete without reference to some sort of consciousness 
as an essential factor, whatever else may be found in it. 

It is hardly necessary to insist that behaviorism is able to 
describe the facts of conscious response only by distorting them 
unduly or by ignoring what seem to be important aspects. The 
belief in its adequacy seems to be abetted by ambiguities in such 
terms as ‘reaction,’ ‘impulse,’ ‘drive,’ and even ‘behavior’ 
itself, in so far as ‘behavior’ is not mere motion but rather 
movement tacitly interpreted as an expression of activity or 
conduct. Wecan probably apply the term ‘behavior’ to physical 
objects only in a figurative sense, as when we call the changing 
spatio-temporal relations of the planets their ‘behavior’; and 
although a man in an epileptic fit may perhaps be said to be 
‘reacting’ to stimuli, it is doubtful whether he can be said to be 
‘responding.’ 

It seems today hardly a matter of much debate that the 
attitude of the extreme behaviorist is not borne out by the 
experience of a great many who still believe themselves to be 
psychologists. On the contrary the extremist seems to stand 
for a theory in opposition to facts; moreover, one which tends 
to prevent an unprejudiced apprehension of certain data, not to 
forget intrinsic difficulties in the theory itself which would seem 
to limit it to methodological significance only. I believe, how- 
ever, that the ‘psychology of the other one’ is a legitimate 
method and that it may lead eventually to valuable practical 
results. 

Without going, then, to the extremes of metaphysical be- 
haviorism or of any dogmatic dualism, it seems that we may 
safely believe that concrete living experience gives us no subject 
without an object and also no Zustand without a Gegenstand. 
For the child as for the savage the differentiation of these two 
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aspects of the total empirical datum may be as indistinct as is 
indicated by James, when he says, following Condillac, that 
“the first time we see the light, we are it rather than we see it”’; 
but for our later consciousness (with which we are immediately 
concerned empirically), the datum is surely subject-object. This, 
however, even in the special psycho-physical correlation, does 
not necessarily imply that we have to do with a contradiction. 
We need merely to accept the polarity as a regular conjunction 
of psychic constants or as epistemological codrdinates, presented 
in such a discontinuity as permits of relatively separate investi- 
gation, that is, of a procedure in accordance with the admonition 
of Descartes to divide our difficulties. The problem of a scientific 
psychology from such a point of view would not imply any 
mere laying hold of the subject in its immediate living reality, 
but some reflective reconstruction of psychic reality on the basis 
of its objective manifestations and products. What mind means 
would be known immediately by what it aims to do; and the 
psychology of the other one would be interpreted by analogous 
psychic substruction. 

Starting in this way we might find that the life of consciousness 
may be regarded, not merely as a movement or movements 
determined by objective necessity but also as striving rooted in 
subjective human necessity and differentiated empirically from 
any movement. Psychical activity cannot be characterized as 
a movement which starts with initial velocity and fixed direction, 
proceeds uniformly or with uniformly accelerated velocity until 
it dies out or spends itself without renewal; it is better described, 
on the contrary, in one of the figures of James (when he forgets 
for the nonce his stream of thought) as the flight of a bird with 
its peculiar variations of direction and velocity and its inter- 
mittent perchings. If described in terms of movement, it must 
be characterized as a peculiar struggling movement that persists, 
is subject to renewal from within itself, and ends typically ‘with 


a snap’ instead of dying out. The conative continuity of con- 
sciousness presented in such a typical illustration as ‘desire and 
its satisfaction,’ illustrates this peculiarity of living experience 
which differentiates it qualitatively from any mere motion. 


Desire is not understood as mere ‘drive,’ although the legitimate 
3 
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goal of mechanical science is certainly to reduce it to such a 
mere drive; it represents in any case a different psychic level 
from ‘impulse’ and ‘drive’ as these terms are usually defined. 

It was a recognition of the difficulty—I do not say the methodo- 
logical impossibility—of explaining function as a mere summation 
under the mathematical category of composition which led 
Wundt as early as 1860, in harmony with Kant, to his concept of 
“creative synthesis” and brought Ardigo somewhat later to his 
confluenza mentale. It is a like dissatisfaction with a mechanical 
method which has led Lloyd Morgan, Haldane, and others more 
recently to a transference of this concept to the field of natural 
science. From the point of view of methodology, however, such 
concepts as these and that of the unconscious or nonconscious 
need not be interpreted at once metaphysically in the conviction 
that mechanical method has demonstrated its bankruptcy. 
They could still be taken, and in fact must be taken methodo- 
logically, to imply nothing further than undiscovered factors, 
subject to future determination by precisely the same method. 
The justification for such an adherence to method has been 
furnished frequently in the past and is given at the present 
moment in physiological psychology by the recent very promising 
developments in our knowledge of chronaxy in muscles and 
nerves, which suggests a probable extension of mechanical 
explanation into regions hitherto declared by expert opinion to 
be inaccessible. In so far as the processes with which psychology 
has to do are reproductive we may certainly expect to establish 
laws or relatively constant regularities for the phenomena 
involved. 

Nevertheless, the truly natural and concrete method of 
handling the facts of conscious response would seem to be 
the functional method already mentioned. Responses of the 
psychical organism when so treated are not regarded as mere 
reactions, nor as mere integrations of analytical abstractions, 
but are interpreted in the light of the idea of personality. What- 
ever may be said for the desirability of mechanical explanation 
of any sort, the fact remains that nothing is perhaps more 
characteristic of the life of consciousness than the selective 
expectancy already referred to. Consciousness does not present 
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itself empirically merely as a blank stare at presentations or as a 
mere mosaic of temporal succession, but rather as a process of 
conative continuity which defines its own ends, reaching forward 
or seeking for what is to come. It does not seem typically like 
Micawber waiting for something to turn up; it turns things up, 
hunting for what it wants. It evolves typically in organic 
patterns, and this suggests the possibility, if not, indeed, the 
absolute necessity, of developing some thorough-going corre- 
sponding method of treatment. 

The individual mind on such a view may be regarded as a 
progressive organization of functions in functional correlation 
with the total social structure; and its acts would then be 
interpreted as relatively objective striving, or as striving for 
universal cultural ends, impossible of any realization by an 
isolated individual. Taken in abstraction from such universal 
objectives, which should be for psychology methodological 
postulates, the striving of the individual is as unintelligible as 
is a hand or a foot apart from a body, however well it might be 
explained mechanically as a restoration of disturbed equilibrium, 
or as readjustment of habit to a changing environment. 

Habit with instinct, as understood in biology, may be the 
last terms of the analytical method; but, while we are indeed 
creatures of habit to a lamentable degree, there is doubtless room 
for a method which takes due accou:.t of the fact that habits 
may be broken and that habits themselves may be viewed as 
self-determined in accordance with our selected function and the 
measure of indeterminism we may come to possess. Habits are 
indeed mechanisms, but in part at least they appear to be 
automatisms established by conscious voluntary repetition for 
the purpose of relieving attentive consciousness of a part of its 
burden. Interpreting the unknown by what we apparently 
know here, it is permissible to regard all habits as of like nature, 
bearing in mind also the further possibility that instincts them- 
selves are ultimately phylogenetic habits. In any case habits 
are habits of a psychic organism and should not be hypostasized 
into fundamental entities. 

For the method in question, however, there are no independent 
individuals, historically or logically prior to society; historically 
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the individual is a product of evolution and logically he is a 
function. The individual, whether for theory or for practice, 
is of course an unreal abstraction broken from an organic totality; 
and his experience, apart from such objective orientation is 
merely a conglomeration of mutilated brute facts of no rational 
significance whatever. The purely individual on any method is 
an irrational, standing for exceptions that have not been explained 
as law or interpreted as functions of personality. 

With any such method as this there would be no question of 
an attempt either to construe the knowing or learning process 
in abstraction from its unifying purpose as an integration of 
reactions, or to construct the cultural whole as an agglutination 
of social atoms. On the contrary, the whole would be taken as 
existing logically and historically before its ‘parts,’ which would 
be interpreted only as functions of the whole. Instead of 
explaining the higher in terms of the lower, the consequents in 
terms of their antecedents, the process would be reversed. 

Even the lowest levels of perception might be interpreted as 
learning by experiment in the sense that development of a 
percept represents a continuous reaching out after new aspects 
and relationships in the progressive determination of a larger 
whole in some sense vaguely apprehended or anticipated from 
the very start. Granted that the ‘senses’ represent potentialities 
of experience or instinctive tendencies to experiment, such 
dynamic ‘anticipation of perception’ would be perhaps in- 
telligible. If there be any instincts (that is, if the concept still 
have the methodological value I believe it to possess), they 
would stand similarly, not merely for any mechanical chain of 
reflexes, as is held by behaviorism, but rather for a truly organic 
response, susceptible of alteration and improvement through 
genuine trial, error, and relative success. 

Normal functioning would be the self-adjustment of the 
psychical organism to a total cultural environment that in the 
case of leaders in various fields would be superordinate to any 
actual social structure in which they might find themselves; 
so that in such cases the function of the individual would represent 
an adjustment of environment in the restricted sense, that is, 
some modification or transformation of existing social structures 
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in accordance with fundamental human necessity—the genuine 
functioning of history in the life of the present. Only such 
objectified or universalized striving of the individual in the 
field of knowledge or of practice would be intelligible; and there 
would be degrees of relative objectivity in thinking and doing 
all the way from genuine constructive leadership and habitual 
or institutionalized social behavior to antisociality and ab- 
normality. Abnormal functioning, apart from the mystery of 
disease, would be purely individual abberrations in thinking and 
doing that would signify relative disorganization of individual 
structure, that is, again, something irrational, of which the 
chronic liar and the suicide or murderer would be the extremes. 

For such a method of handling the psychic data furnished by 
introspection and Einfihlung, the ideal of purposive personality 
would be the goal of endeavor, precisely as in the method of 
mechanical science the concept of a gapless system of law stands 
for its endless problem. In the practical psychology employed 
by all of us in every day life, we reconstruct in a more or less 
satisfactory manner from the fragmentary overt behavior of 
individuals those units of personality upon which we count in 
whatever prediction we actually do have in social intercourse. 
We understand our mutual interactions only through a process 
of qualitative assimilation which approaches certainty in pro- 
portion as we ourselves become adjusted to the personal ideal of 
freedom and law in union. Failures are due to our inability to 
identify, from the fragments presented, the character-patterns or 
organic Gestalten, even when these are tolerably well organized 
and developed. What we need for practice (in addition to 
better developed personalities to practice on) is some refinement 
of that every-day personalistic method that shall render it as 
serviceable generally as it appears to be in certain favorable 
cases; and with any method, even the most ‘exact,’ we may 
count on being restricted to probability of the non-mathematical 
type, in any attempt to measure the present and to anticipate 
the future of anything whatever. 

The method of a given science is commonly said to be de- 
termined by its problem and principle, both of which may be 
matters of lively debate, dependent in the last analysis upon our 
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first principles and axioms which are themselves incapable of 
proof. The problem represents the ostensible goal or purpose of 
the science, to which the method is in any case relative. If we 
should also insist that the method must accomodate itself closely 
to the subject-matter as found empirically and that interpretive 
concepts must establish their value experimentally, I doubt 
whether any method could present a better claim to recognition 
in psychology than one which finds the essence of mind in what 
it does. Viewing living experience as an organizing process 
which is preéminently synthetic, revealing its nature as its 
history, we shall have before us a more critical concept of experi- 
ment than that of ordinary laboratory procedure. History as 
the thinking and doing of the individual or the race is essentially 
experimental in the fullest sense of the word, although it may be 
granted that there is a legitimate ‘history without persons’ as 
there is a legitimate ‘psychology without a soul.’ 

In history itself it is instructive to note that the mechanical] 
method (brought to the front especially by the distinguished 
efforts of Turgot, Condorcet, Hume, Buckle, and Taine), in 
spite of the contemporaneous development of economic history, 
has been largely discarded for a teleological interpretation; and 
in the present crisis of the natural sciences the sporadic appear- 
ance of vitalistic and emergent methods may signify, not as 
some investigators assume, the complete surrender of mechanism, 
but rather the beginning of an extension downward (as the 
natural science method is an extension from physics upward) 
of the method of genuine evolution, which seems to be primarily 
a psychological method. This would be only the conscious 
recognition of a situation already existing in many instances 
tacitly, inasmuch as teleology has regularly been imported into 
the analytical units involved in mechanical integrations, in 
order to render them adequate to their proposed function. 
From the point of view of a truly functional method there would 
be no ‘inorganic’; the concept of the inorganic would designate 
merely those aspects of reality that have not yet been organized 
for the understanding, that is, are not yet understood. 

When ‘vitality’ is taken, apart from organizing capacity, as a 
property of analytical elements, we may have a perfectly 
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mechanical method; and about ‘vitality’ in this sense there is 
probably no more dispute than there is about ‘gravity.’ When 
taken as an agent, a monad, or entelechy, we may have a fiction 
of some methodological value, even though we may be inclined 
to regard the science of biology as preéminently mechanical and 
experimental in the narrower sense of the word. If we can 
accept fictions like ‘gravity,’ the centre of gravity in solids, the 
sphericity of the heavenly bodies, their homogeneity of com- 
position, etc., we ought not to balk at ‘vitality,’ unless it be 
used to mean something metaphysical, as in the case of Professor 
Driesch. Emergent evolution might be a doctrine in which 
the term ‘emergent’ should be merely descriptive; but in the 
hands of Mr. Lloyd Morgan it has become a system of the- 
istic philosophy, a new name for an old and respectable way of 
thinking. 

When our aim is practical explanation and prediction, then 
we proceed, analytically and inductively for the most part, 
but not exclusively; if we desire to understand, our procedure is 
primarily synthetic and deductive. It does not, however, need 
to be deductive in the form of those older metaphysical systems 
of psychology, which attempted to derive the laws of psychic 
life from the defined nature of the soul, but merely in the func- 
tional way suggested. Methods understood in this way need 
not be regarded as rivals claiming the exclusive right to the 
name, ‘psychology’ and ‘science,’ unless indeed we are to be 
allowed no longer to designate as ‘science’ the reflection on a 
set of facts in accordance with the nature of the subject-matter 
as it presents itself empirically. In any case the value and 
fundamental possibility of methods ought not to be determined 
by or confused with the ease with which they may be carried 
out in actual practice. 

In the palmy days of realistic teleology, the story is told of a 
teleologist who met the challenge to tell the purpose of the 
stripes or ribs on a melon by responding (or rather ‘ reacting’) 
without hesitation that the evident purpose was to indicate 
just where the knife is to be inserted in dividing the fruit ethically 
for the family dinner. We laugh at the interpretation until we 
reflect that there is also no satisfactory explanation of the cause 
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of the stripes and of many similar aspects of things. The ardent 
mechanist may well believe that there is always a cause at work 
which will some day be discovered, just as the enthusiastic 
teleologist may believe that some purpose is involved, without 
either of them being able to indicate in specific cases just what 
the cause or the purpose is. Thus it is continually with the 
details of psychology and of other fields of experience. As a 
result of one of these typical methods, wherever it has been 
applied, we have today an imposing array of disjecta membra 
but hardly more system than Newton had when he felt himself 
to be merely gathering pebbles by the seashore, while in the 
other we have considerably less than a limb or the suggestion 
of a torso. 

When we examine a drop of liquid with objectives of high and 
low magnifying power we see things differently and we see 
different things, but without any realization of contradiction; 
neither do we have any sense of discrepancy when we consider 
that a German calls a certain object a Baum which a Frenchman 
insists on calling an arbre. Such seems to be in science the 
actual relationship of the types of method in question. 

While some of us may indeed feel that it is important to reduce 
everything in psychology and elsewhere to a condition of mathe- 
matical exactness, we ought not to conclude hastily that it is 
therefore meaningless and hopelessly unscientific to attempt 
some refinement of the forms of ordinary intercourse that shall 
render them more expressive and effective for practical life. 
If we do not do something of the sort, it will doubtless be done 
for us and for society by educators, sociologists, and others, 
presumably less competent to perform this task than those 
whose attention has been trained to observe the facts of mental 
life. Following the clue of simplicity which has guided rational- 
istic science from its inception, we—at least some of us—should 
certainly endeavor to carry out the mechanical method in every 
field; but surely the principle of parsimony will not require 
psychologists or other scientists to restrict themselves to fewer 
or simpler general methods than the complexity of their peculiar 


subject-matter may seem to require. 
In their empirical use, it seems clear that we may affirm with 
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Kant that nature and freedom do not form a disjunction,’® and 
also that the world is not half mechanical and half teleological, 
but all mechanical and all teleological. In concrete living 
experience, purpose and mechanism, freedom and law are truly 
as inseparable and as compatible as the concavity and the 
convexity of the circle; in fact, only when taken as abstract 
concepts of alleged metaphysical validity do we find them in 
apparent contradiction. 

From the point of view of methodology, then, a certain 
latitudinarianism, which considers all methods equally valid and 
all equally relative, would seem to be indicated; and upon such 
a platform of positivistic science all psychologists could meet 
without discord. Whether relativism be in fact the last word 
even for psychology is another problem, which so far as I have 
heard has not been definitely settled and about which the 
scientist as such is not especially concerned. Eventually, I 
suppose, the object of science is the same as the object of knowl- 
edge; and the contradiction of concepts taken abstractly would 
be transcended concretely in the synoptic insight that funda- 
mental reality is neither lawless nor without purpose. 

HERBERT C. SANBORN. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


* Krilik der reinen Vernunft, Elementarlehre, 11 Th., 11 Abth., 11 Hauptst., 
9 Abschnitt; Kritik der Urteilskraft (Vorlander), §§ 66-68, 78. 
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of the stripes and of many similar aspects of things. The ardent 
mechanist may well believe that there is always a cause at work 
which will some day be discovered, just as the enthusiastic 
teleologist may believe that some purpose is involved, without 
either of them being able to indicate in specific cases just what 
the cause or the purpose is. Thus it is continually with the 
details of psychology and of other fields of experience. As a 
result of one of these typical methods, wherever it has been 
applied, we have today an imposing array of disjecta membra 
but hardly more system than Newton had when he felt himself 
to be merely gathering pebbles by the seashore, while in the 
other we have considerably less than a limb or the suggestion 
of a torso. 

When we examine a drop of liquid with objectives of high and 
low magnifying power we see things differently and we see 
different things, but without any realization of contradiction; 
neither do we have any sense of discrepancy when we consider 
that a German calls a certain object a Baum which a Frenchman 
insists on calling an arbre. Such seems to be in science the 
actual relationship of the types of method in question. 

While some of us may indeed feel that it is important to reduce 
everything in psychology and elsewhere to a condition of mathe- 
matical exactness, we ought not to conclude hastily that it is 
therefore meaningless and hopelessly unscientific to attempt 
some refinement of the forms of ordinary intercourse that shall 
render them more expressive and effective for practical life. 
If we do not do something of the sort, it will doubtless be done 
for us and for society by educators, sociologists, and others, 
presumably less competent to perform this task than those 
whose attention has been trained to observe the facts of mental 
life. Following the clue of simplicity which has guided rational- 
istic science from its inception, we—at least some of us—should 
certainly endeavor to carry out the mechanical method in every 
field; but surely the principle of parsimony will not require 
psychologists or other scientists to restrict themselves to fewer 
or simpler general methods than the complexity of their peculiar 
subject-matter may seem to require. 

In their empirical use, it seems clear that we may affirm with 
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Kant that nature and freedom do not form a disjunction,'® and 
also that the world is not half mechanical and half teleological, 
but all mechanical and all teleological. In concrete living 
experience, purpose and mechanism, freedom and law are truly 
as inseparable and as compatible as the concavity and the 
convexity of the circle; in fact, only when taken as abstract 
concepts of alleged metaphysical validity do we find them in 
apparent contradiction. 

From the point of view of methodology, then, a certain 
latitudinarianism, which considers all methods equally valid and 
all equally relative, would seem to be indicated; and upon such 
a platform of positivistic science all psychologists could meet 
without discord. Whether relativism be in fact the last word 
even for psychology is another problem, which so far as I have 
heard has not been definitely settled and about which the 
scientist as such is not especially concerned. Eventually, I 
suppose, the object of science is the same as the object of knowl- 
edge; and the contradiction of concepts taken abstractly would 
be transcended concretely in the synoptic insight that funda- 
mental reality is neither lawless nor without purpose. 

HERBERT C, SANBORN. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


\* Krilik der reinen Vernunft, Elementarlehre, 11 Th., 11 Abth., 11 Hauptst., 
9 Abschnitt; Kritik der Urteilskraft (Vorlander), §§ 66-68, 78. 























THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHICAL IMPARTIALITY.! 


N philosophy as in the special sciences the guiding principles 

of investigation and research are in constant need of revision 

and restatement. Among such principles of primary importance 

is the idea and ideal of impartiality. Several considerations 

somewhat diverse in character, yet with a common significance 

and bearing, point to the necessity of caution in the use of the 
principle of philosophical impartiality. 

1. The natural sciences stand for an ideal of thought and 
method which may be called disinterested reason, 7.e., an un- 
prejudiced, impartial and impersonal treatment of the facts. 
The individual investigator is to divest himself of personal 
interest and take on a neutral attitude of mind in order that 
reason as a ‘dry light’ may do its work of analysis, classification, 
and organization of the materials in hand. The acknowledged 
intimate relationship between the natural sciences and philosophy 
makes it pertinent to inquire how and to what extent this 
principle of disinterested reason may function in the frame of 
mind with which the philosopher does his work. 

2. The biological and psychological sciences, and even the 
social sciences, are leading us to see the value of a genetic and 
social approach to all problems which have a human aspect. 
They tell us that what a man is, what he thinks, wills and aspires 
to is a resultant or function of the interaction of his native 
dispositions and his socio-physical environment. Moreover we 
are asked to remember that man is a creature of feeling and 
emotion, of habit and custom, as well as of reflection. The basic 
motives for creating and sustaining the cultural order and social 
institutions are assumed to lie in his native and acquired dis- 
positions. In the light of these accepted facts and principles we 
attempt to explain not only the beliefs, ideals, affiliations and 
behavior of individuals and groups, but even thought movements 

‘Read at the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
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and social trends among races and peoples. Writers on the 
history of philosophy, recognizing the value of the genetic and 
social approach, are giving us biographical studies (e.g., W. R. 
Sorley, History of English Philosophy, and J. H. Muirhead, 
Contemporary British Philosophy). ‘This approach is invaluable 
as an aid in understanding (a) the urgency of particular problems 
for individual thinkers and for particular periods of philosophy, 
(b) the implicit axioms and assumptions of each philosopher, 
and (c) why certain views satisfy a philosopher at one period of 
his development and not at another. Professor F. C. S. Schiller 
in a recent statement says: “ Behind all philosophy lies human 
nature; and in every philosopher there lurks a man. The 
reason why philosophy is mostly so obscure is that we are (not 
unreasonably) ashamed of ourselves.”’ ? 

3. One needs but to glance into contemporary philosophy to 
be impressed not only with the wide diversity of views upon 
fundamental questions, but with what is far more disconcerting— 
a peculiar inability on the part of the representatives of one 
school to understand the philosophy of another school. Consider 
the reply which Professor John Dewey makes to Josiah Royce’s 
criticism of Instrumentalism: He says: ‘‘When one considers 
how often the Pragmatists and Instrumentalists have been 
refuted by denying to them any vestige of sense, to say nothing 
of truth, how often they have been refuted by attributing to 
them perversion of facts evident to any sane apprehension . . .”’3 
and so forth. Or, take Mr. George Santayana’s comments upon 
Professor Dewey’s naturalistic metaphysics: “- - - I am entirely 
persuaded of the genuineness and depth of Dewey's views, within 
the limits of his method and taken as he means them. He is, 
fortunately, not without an active band of followers who will be 
able to interpret and elaborate them in his own spirit. I am 
hardly in this case and all I can hope to accomplish is to fix the 
place and character of his doctrine in relation to the points of 
view which I instinctively take or which seem to me, on reflection, 
to be most comprehensive.’’* Similar difficulties in mutual 
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? Muirhead, Contemporary British Philosophy, p. 387. 
* This Review, Vol. XXI, p. 70. 
* Journal of Phil., Vol. XXII, p. 673. 
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understanding existed between the realists and nominalists of 
the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, and they exist today 
between idealists and realists, between pragmatists and both of 
these schools, to mention no others. Is philosophy, as Lotze 
suggests, only an attempt to justify “a fundamental view of 
things which has been adopted in early life?’’ Or, is philosophy, 
as Nietzsche thinks, only the “heart’s desire abstracted and 
refined”’ with arguments? What bearing has this state of affairs 
in philosophy upon the nature of philosophic impartiality ? 

4. There still exists a tendency on the part of some scholars— 
not a few of them lovers of wisdom—to question the sincerity 
and intellectual honesty of philosophers. Professor Harvey 
Robinson has charged that philosophy for centuries has been for 
the most part only the rationalizing of our experience on the 
basis of beliefs and prejudices. Physical science, he tells us, 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds in the last three hundred 
years and it has added immeasurably to our physical comforts. 
But in ethics, politics and social philosophy we have not advanced 
beyond Plato and Aristotle. He asks that we “create an un- 
precedented attitude of mind, to cope with unprecedented con- 
ditions and utilize unprecedented knowledge.’’® Again, Mr. 
Will Durant asserts that philosophy since Bacon and Spinoza 
has lost the spirit of adventure. In his judgment philosophy 
has been consuming its energies in the futile scholasticism of 
epistemology. He further claims that it is a theological taint 
which is at the root of the “initial dishonesty that breeds the 
sterile intellectualism of contemporary philosophy.’’* These 
two citations sufficiently illustrate the point that there are 
charges of bias and dishonesty with their counter charges. But 
these are not exceptional cases. Is it not relevant to ask, 
What has happened to the philosophic ideal of impartiality? 
Perhaps it is more important to inquire into the nature of 
philosophic impartiality and to lay bare, if possible, the grounds 
and conditions of these attitudes. 

These four situations, some of them not a little disturbing, 
require consideration at the hands of philosophy, in fact they 


‘’ James Harvey Robinson, The Mind in the Making, p. 5. 
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call for a philosophy of the philosopher. And this philosophy 
will appear neither in the course of any deft argument designed 
to explain away the facts just mentioned nor in an attempt to 
do away with epistemology, or any other problem, by ridicule 
or sinister charges. Rather must it take the form of a still 
more serious effort to understand the philosopher and the 
conditioning factors which influence and control the organization 
of experience into a philosophy. A philosophical opponent is 
only reluctantly taken into camp by an argumentum ad hominem. 
He prefers, to say the least, to be guided out of his mental 
darkness by an appeal to evidence and reflection. 

Professor W. H. Sheldon in two articles in this REVIEW ’ has 
thrown light upon a certain aspect of our inquiry. In the first 
of these articles entitled “Ideals of Philosophical Thought,” 
Professor Sheldon holds that philosophical thinking is dominated 
by one of two ideals, namely rationalism or empiricism. They 
are latent, he says, rather than explicit; they appeal to opposed 
intellectual tempers. They are beyond proof or refutation, but 
to those who possess them, they are necessities of thought. 
“Yet one of them must be chosen by every philosopher, because 
they belong to the very essence of philosophic as distinguished 
from common and scientific thought. Hence in the discussion 


of the great problems, . . . a deadlock results; we find hostile 
schools neither of which can argue down the other. The only 
way out of the deadlock . . . would be to show that these ideals 


when clearly conceived, do not conflict.’’* Professor Sheldon 
believes that the current controversy between idealists and 
realists is in principle only a form of the old philosophic battle 
between rationalism and empiricism. In the second article, 
Professor Sheldon attempts to show that each party to the 
controversy is emphasizing one aspect of a truth to the neglect of 
the other. Idealism, according to Professor Sheldon, is a view 
which rests on the axiom of system, and realism is a view which 
recognizes the reality of a limited finite part. Neither of these 
axioms, he thinks, is more empirical than the other; yet they are 
axioms of far reaching importance for philosophy, religion, morals 


7 Vol. XX, pp. 280 ff.; Vol. XXI, pp. 51 ff. 
5 Loc. cit., p. 280. 
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and life. Having stated the axiomatic character of the funda- 
mental premises of idealism and realism, he asks: “‘ May it not 
be the case that there is really no contradiction between ultimate 
independence and ultimate system or dependence?’’® He takes 
the problem of the character of relations and shows that while 
idealists contend for the internality of relations and realists for 
the independence of terms and relations, the controversy is 
settled by recognizing that both are right and both are wrong; 
or, that the truth of both positions is recognized in a doctrine of 
degrees of internality and externality of relations. He resolves 
the controversy over the nature of identity and difference on 
similar lines. Identity and difference become intelligible and 
clear when understood as identity-in-difference. 

The late Professor Creighton, in a critical discussion of Pro- 
fessor Sheldon’s method and conclusion,'® agrees in general with 
his view. But he adds by way of emphasis that merely to have 
quieted the contestants in a controversy is not enough. The 
argument should be carried to the point where the axioms of 
both parties are shown to include and imply each other. 

These suggestions from Professors Sheldon and Creighton 
throw light upon our problem from the standpoint of logic. And 
the logical treatment of these axioms would seem to effect a 
complete reconciliation of the two philosophies in question. 
But the plain fact is that the philosophers of these schools with 
all their variants still remain unreconciled. In spite of all the 
logic that can be brought to bear upon the problem we witness 
the persistence of idealism and realism together with vitalism, 
voluntarism, practicalism, positivism, mysticism and logicism, 
tendencies more or less closely associated with idealism or realism. 
Is there not something to be learned by a study of experience in 
its broader aspects, a study which takes account of the biological, 
psychological and sociological as well as the logical aspects? 

The search for knowledge or truth, we may say, is the search 
for a certain kind of satisfaction. ‘We may further assume that 
all sides of human nature find expression in consciousness. And, 
if we interpret thought to be conterminous with consciousness, or 


* Loc. cit., p. 53. 
10 * Consistency and Ultimate Dualism,” this Review, Vol. XXI, pp. 344 ff. 
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if we interpret experience as inclusive of biological wants, desires, 
noetic interests, feelings, emotion and will, then man’s whole 
nature is exhibited in his thinking. Bradley and Bosanquet, 
following Hegel, are correct, it seems to me, in interpreting 
thought as co-extensive with experience. Bradley says: “I can 
philosophize with my whole nature; but I cannot do this directly. 
On one hand the appeal is to the intellect, but on the other hand 
every aspect of my being can and does express itself intel- 
lectually.””"" ‘“‘. . . all sides of our being press for satisfaction, 
and, if left unsatisfied, will manifest themselves so in idea. We 
cannot, I think, reasonably suppose an aspect of our being left 
outside and able to say nothing directly or indirectly.” ” If, 
then, we are correct in assuming that all sides of human nature 
are exhibited or expressed in thought, may it not be that the 
difference in the solution of philosophic problems is due in part, 
at least, to the aspect of human nature which is most dominant 
and which in consequence is given freest rein? May we not 
also assume that preoccupation with any science or group of 
sciences, ¢.g., with the physical sciences and mathematics, or 
the biological sciences, or even with the social sciences, morals 
and religion, is likely to leave its mark upon the product of 
thought by repressing or inhibiting certain interests and fostering 
others? Thus from the side of the objective material dealt with 
and from the side of a human nature unevenly integrated, it is 
possible that we may get a biased evaluation of materials and a 
distorted perspective. 

For the purposes of this discussion it may be said that there 
are four major problems of philosophy. These problems arise 
both from the side of personality and from the side of the special 
sciences. They are: (1) the nature of mind and consciousness, 
a psychological problem; (2) the nature and validity of know}l- 
edge, a logical problem primarily; (3) the nature and structure 
of being, the ontological and cosmological problem; (4) the 
nature and significance of value, the axiological problem. At 
the center of each of these inquiries is the question of continuity 
and discontinuity, how much and what kind. If this statement 


u Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 221. 
2 Ibid., p. 222. 
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may be regarded as true, then it is clear at once that philosophy 
is an expression of thought in its effort to achieve unity and 
connectedness. Effective living in its most exacting sense re- 
quires of man that he organize and unify his experience. But 
experience conditioned by a changing organism on the one side 
and a changing physical and cultural environment on the other 
is always faced with more or less discontinuity. Motives 
tending to unify experience arise from diverse sources in human 
nature, a nature itself the joint product of inherited traits and 
acquired dispositions, and in consequence similar problems 
receive different solutions at the hands of different persons. 

Let us observe in turn certain other general aspects of the 
knowledge process. Take the question, why are old theories and 
views in philosophy disappearing and new ones arising? Why 
has not philosophy more fixity of form? Doubtless the answer 
is that the enigma of existence is great and the explanations of 
one age are likely to be inadequate with the widening knowledge 
of the special sciences in the next. The very want of fixity of 
form which may be urged against philosophy is the surest 
evidence of progress in this field. Take the question of the 
increase of knowledge and observe what it implies in the way of 
the relation of the old to the new. One who is building a new 
home needs somewhere to live while he is building. So the 
individual who would extend knowledge must have some place 
to stand intellectually while carrying on the activity. The 
history of philosophy gives abundant illustration of the manner 
in which interests peculiar to the period furnish both the drive 
for new knowledge and set the limits of advancement for that 
period. Moreover, beliefs in the body of knowledge are in need 
constantly of interpretation and reinterpretation in the light of 
the ever-enlarging body of organized experience; and they 
actually undergo this reconstruction from time to time. Civiliza- 
tion is engaged in the search for a deeper understanding of man’s 
fundamental wants, while at the same time it is trying to satisfy 
these wants. In reference to belief and knowledge we get more 
knowledge by using what we have, we discover our intellectual 
deficiencies by putting to work what knowledge we have, and 
there appears to be no way of casting the old aside or leaving it 
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behind while making the new our possession and abiding place. 

Or, take the relation of truth and error. They are not so 
related in our experience that we can run them through a filter 
once and for all and strain out the error. Truth and error are 
united in such minute interpenetration that no procedure except 
one of continuous criticism and reshaping will meet the demands 
of experience itself. And here again is all the opportunity that 
deep lying interests and motives in human nature and the 
cultural environment need for making themselves effective and 
for coloring the product of thought. 

In the realm of morals we have another instance of the same 
principle at work. Advancement from one level to another in 
the organization of the forces of personality is not achieved by 
leaving behind in an absolute sense the unworthy, the inferior 
and the condemned; the past cannot be wiped out suddenly and 
absolutely. Progress here also is made by a process in which 
the given at any stage, through its discontinuity and inadequacy, 
gives the stimulus to further effort, an effort which carries the 
individual beyond the level formerly achieved. And, if asked 
to describe the nature of this process, we must reply it is an 
activity which transforms, transmutes and includes the old in 
the new in the integration on the higher level. The frequent 
lapses into the old and condemned modes of behavior after the 
new levels have been attained is evidence that the old is still in 
some sense present. The development of the moral self consists 
essentially in a process in which the native tendencies and 
dispositions are organized and unfolded, not rooted out or killed 
off. The new and better in morals appears, then, not by leaving 
behind desires and interests, but by their inclusion through 
modification and transformation in a more systematic and 
worthful whole. 

It may be further observed that experience always contains a 
rationalized and a non-rationalized element. The mind in its 
normal activity always has before it ideas and conceptions fairly 
well criticised and organized; and over against this is the rela- 
tively new and unorganized. This state of mental affairs, a state 
which may be described as one of logical instability, is as real for 


the scientist as it is for the philosopher. We may assume that it 
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is normal, for without it progress in knowledge would be im- 
possible. No mind is able to criticise its own activity from the 
level of that activity itself. The awareness of the old with its 
adequacy or inadequacy is dependent upon the awareness of 
something new and different. This fact then, viz., that normal 
human experience is not one of complete rational equilibrium, 
opens the way for all sides of human nature to seek and achieve 
expression. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the mental attitude of the 
philosopher in his search for knowledge and truth cannot be one 
of disinterested reason in the sense of neutrality of mind or the 
absence of interest. The search for knowledge and truth, as any 
other human pursuit, is undertaken to satisfy a distinct want. 
If there were no want, no desire or interest to be satisfied, not 
only would one not search, but he would never know whether 
he were succeeding or failing. The criterion of truth thus 
appears to be bound up with an essential demand of human 
nature. This being true, the criterion can be nothing completely 
outside or foreign to the demands of human nature. In this 
fact, moreover, it seems to me we have a clue to the reason for 
the diversity in the explanation of the perennial philosophical 
problems. Human nature is rich in potentiality and infinitely 
varied in its reaction to stimuli. Perhaps we should say also 
that the stimuli are quite as potential for results in thinking 
as the native and acquired dispositions which they arouse. 
Differences in temperament among thinkers; differences in the 
dominancy of the native dispositions as they are taken up and 
organized into the body of mental complexes and habits of 
thought; and, on the other side, differences in the environmental 
factors which have moulded the personalities of the philosophers, 
such as academic training, philosophic antecedents and con- 
temporaries, political, economic, moral and religious influences,— 
these are but a few of the elements and influences which are 
taken up and wrought into the frame of mind with which the 
philosopher does his work. Intellectual partisanship in phi- 
losophy (if we may use the term) doubtless grows out of an 
uneven emphasis of one or another of the particular complexes 
of interest which constitute the philosopher’s mind. The un- 
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usual vitality of certain movements in philosophy, a liveliness 
which would not have appeared if a full codrdination of interests 
had been achieved, may also be explained in an unbalanced 
emphasis of one or more of the subjective or objective conditions 
of knowledge. 

That disinterested reason in a relative sense may function in 
especially marked off areas of material, as e.g., in mathematics, 
logic, physics, chemistry and biology, is here not questioned. 
Wherever a subject-matter is dealt with in abstraction from a 
possible larger totality, wherever accurate description or the 
noting of abstract relations are in question, there disinterested 
reason in a relative sense may come into play. But where 
interpretative meanings, values and ends are in question, there 
impersonal, unconditioned and unmotived thinking is incon- 
ceivable. Observation and reflection can be productive and 
reliable only when carried on under the spur of controlled 
feelings and emotions. Both philosophy and the sciences seek 
knowledge that is objective and rational; but even objectivity 
and rationality, if the purely logical principles of thought be 
excluded, are not independent of the total setting of thought. 
Thus, if it is difficult to be impartial and objective in the special 
sciences where areas are abstracted from the whole for study, 
how much more difficult is it for philosophy to weigh impartially 
and interpret fairly all parts taken together. 

Professor Robinson’s plea for an emancipation from the past 
and for open-mindedness is admirable and timely. It is whole- 
some doctrine for all people and for all time. But, so far as I can 
see, it gives no new light to critical philosophy. Francis Bacon 
argues the same view in his doctrine of Idols at the beginning of 
modern philosophy. The unprecedented attitude of mind of 
which Professor Robinson speaks has been the slogan of most 
philosophers from Descartes’ method of doubt to Professor 
Dewey’s theory of the instrumental character of thought. For 
philosophy Professor Robinson’s solution does not go deep 
enough. The solution must take account of the great variety 
of views which appear in the name of free and untrammeled 
thought; it must take account of the subjective and objective 
conditions under which thinking necessarily takes place. If this 
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is a significant and important point of view from which to consider 
the matter, then complete agreement in the solution of philo- 
sophical problems probably will never be achieved. The most 
that can be hoped for and insisted upon is that thinkers who go 
into the field shall take account of the facts of experience 
impartially, having due regard for weight and importance. 
They may accept disinterested reason as a philosophical ideal, 
but must interpret it as a reason constituted out of a codrdination 
or organization of relevant interests. 

Truth in a significant sense is unfinished. Perhaps reality 
itself is unfinished and in process of growth; we do not know. 
The finite mind by a single stroke of thought is not capable of 
achieving perfect and complete knowledge. Human nature 
being what it is, always incomplete and unfinished, this is just 
what we should expect. Moreover, human nature containing 
as it does almost unlimited possibilities of growth and integration 
under the stimulus of an ever-enriching physical and social world, 
the unsettledness of philosophical problems is also what we should 
expect. Impelled by motives both formal and practical which 
lie deep in his nature, the philosopher, not discouraged with 
the meager insights which come with the centuries, continues 
his inquiry for truth, nourishing his mind the while, and leaves 
to his successors a little larger fund of material with which to 


continue the pursuit. 
WALTER S. GAMERTSFELDER. 


Oxn1o UNIVERSITY. 








THAT ELUSIVE DOCTRINE OF ESSENCE. 


geese SELLARS, in a recent article entitled ‘‘What 
is the Correct Interpretation of Critical Realism?’’! has 
again disowned what he calls the “doctrine of essence.’’ That 
doctrine is, he insists, “‘not central to critical realism;’’ and 
he is sorry that so much of the discussion of our coéperative 
volume has centered about it. The rest of us have agreed that 
this doctrine is not essential to critical realism, which was 
primarily a protest against the epistemological theories which 
we found current and may be held to include such views as that 
of Professor Broad, and possibly that of Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
But several of us thought that the positive statement of the 
epistemological situation was not complete without it. For 
my part, the doctrine has seemed of increasing value as I have 
thought out its implications; and far from minimizing it, I 
should like to sponsor it again. I am the readier to do this 
because of the fact that within a few months I have found 
several critics expressing dissatisfaction with the doctrine. 

I think I see, in part, the reasons for this dissatisfaction; and 
I think they lie, in part, in misapprehensions. Such mis- 
apprehensions are inevitable, for advocates of the doctrine have 
used all sorts of phrases in support of a point of view which 
requires a radical readjustment of ordinary habits of thought. 
And because of this varying phraseology, it will be easy for 
anyone who desires to do so to find apparent verbal contradictions 
between what I shall here say and what I have said previously, 
as well as between what I shall say and what Mr. Santayana, 
Mr. Strong, and other advocates of the doctrine, have said. 
Perhaps there are actually variant forms of it. I incline to 
believe, however, that the apparent variations are merely so 
many desperate efforts to express from various angles a single 
doctrine, which seems to be extraordinarily elusive for even 
philosophers to grasp. However that may be, I hope that those 

' The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXIV, p. 238. 
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who do not favor the doctrine will base their objections not 
upon some particular form of statement, used here or there, 
but upon its general tenor and drift. 

Although my method will be controversial, | am not primarily 
concerned with the views of the friendly critics whom I shall 
quote. If I in turn misunderstand them, as is quite likely, 
I shall be sorry. But my purpose is not to expound their views; 
it is, by contrasting what appear to me to be their views with 
the essence-doctrine, to give a sort of stereoscopic view of the 
doctrine from several angles, and thus to make it stand out, 


as it were, in the round. 
a 


The phrase ‘the doctrine of essence’ I take from the article 
by Professor Sellars to which I have referred. The term essence 
means ‘a describable somewhat.’ It is the term with the 
widest possible denotation. Amything that could conceivably 
exist, or could conceivably be mentioned, or imagined, is an 
essence. Of course it is not the use of this term to which anyone 
objects, it is to a particular doctrine. That doctrine is, that the 
data of experience are, as such, mere essences. The emphasis is 
upon ‘mere.’ The data of experience are, like everything else, 
essences, by the definition of that term. Moreover, they are, 
by definition, a special class of essences, viz., those essences 
which are ‘given,’ which are “‘ presented (or present) to conscious- 
ness,"’ those essences of which someone is aware. What the 
doctrine declares is, that they are not, gua data, existents. In 
Mr. Santayana’s statement, “If there is any existence at all, 
presence to consciousness is neither necessary nor sufficient to . 
render it an existence.” * 

To me, for one, it appears obvious that the doctrine in this 
general form is true. I may think, for example, of a round- 
square. That particular essence, then, is, ex hypothesi, my 
datum. But in the nature of the case that particular essence 
cannot possibly exist, for it is a self-contradictory essence. So 
we can have data that are not existents. . . . But there is a 
more specific doctrine, which declares that even perceptual data, 


2 George Santayana, Skepticism and Animal Faith, p. 45. 
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as such, do not exist. And it is this doctrine which many find 
it hard to accept. The doctrine means, in other words, that 
the status of being a datum of perception is not an existential 
status; and that it is not in fact true that all perceptual data are 
existents. ‘ 

Those who deny the doctrine hold that perceptual data are 
always physical existents, or mental existents, or one or the 
other as the case may be, or existents of some third sort, neither 
physical nor mental, e.g., sensa. Critical realism affirms that 
perceptual data are not always physical existents (or characters 
of physical existents). But Professor Sellars (with Professors 
Lovejoy and Pratt) has maintained that they are always mental 
existents (or features of our mental existence); and he declares, 


‘ 


in the article referred to, that their “existential locus”’ is in 
“the psycho-physical organism.” 

Flat as seems this rejection of the essence-doctrine, I cling 
to the hope that the difference between us is a mere misunder- 
standing. For all the collaborators in our coéperative volume 
agree that the fact of being aware of data may properly be called a 
mental fact, and a fact concerning the psycho-physical organism. 
Professor Sellars speaks of the “presence in consciousness”’ of 
“characters,” “‘meanings,”’ “predicates,’’ which we ascribe to 
external things. Mr. Santayana speaks of “‘intuiting data,” 
which (by an act of animal faith) we take to be externally 
existent. These phrases seem to me synonymous... . We all 
agree that whenever we are conscious there are relevant events 
going on in the organism. The question arises concerning the 
status of the data intuited, the characters which we ascribe to 
external things. Mr. Sellars calls them “features of the field 
of consciousness.” Yes, that is but to say over again that they 
are data of experience. The question between us is, Do these 
characters have existential embodiment in the psycho-physical 
organism? 

The character that I intuit, that I ascribe to an external 
existent, may be, let us say, the character of being-a-tree-ten- 
feet-away. Surely that character, what we ascribe to the external 
reality, is not resident in the psycho-physical organism! But it 
is precisely the characters-that-we-ascribe, essences of that sort, 
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that are our daéa in cases of perception. As Mr. Santayana puts 
it, the datum is “what solicits my attention at any moment.” 
If what solicits my attention is “a tree ten feet away,” that 
essence is, by its very characterization, not something in my 
organism. It is an essence (since everything you can mention 
is an essence), and that essence may conceivably exist in external 
space, as we naturally suppose. But it is impossible that that 
essence, which, ex hypothesi, is my datum, should be a character 
of my perceiving organism, which is mot ten feet away. The 
contradiction is logical. . 

So generally has this point been accepted in recent years 
that almost all realists have been trying to find a way to cling 
to the natural belief that these perceptual data of ours do have 
some sort of external existence, out there where they seem to be. 
Mr. Broad, for example, seeing clearly, as we critical realists do, 
that we must give up the naive idea that physical things have 
all the characters of our infinitely varying perceptual data, has 
assumed that our perceptual data, or rather, certain ingredients 
in them, which he calls sensa, exist in an outer space, or spaces, 
of their own, though not in the same spatial order in which 
physical things exist. Mr. Bertrand Russell goes farther, holding 
that sensa and their like are the only spatial existents, and that a 
physical thing is merely a class-name for a group of them. 

Why do these eminent philosophers assume, with little or no 
argument, that sensa exist? I suppose it is because it is so hard 
to believe that a datum so vividly present to consciousness has 
no existence. Here it is! Must we not take it as some sort of 
existent? . . . A fair question, to which an answer can be given. 
But my present point is, that these thinkers, and most other 
contemporary realists, see that if perceptual data exist at all, 
they must exist externally to the organism. For external 
reference is an aspect of what is given. Being-ten-feet-away 
(from the organism) cannot be a character of the organism. 
And precisely that is the datum, or a feature of the datum, that 
we are talking about. 

Would Professor Sellars then agree to this way of putting it: 
the fact of being aware of that character, and of ascribing 1t to an 


external existent, is a mental fact; and in the case of hallucination 
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nothing else (relevant) exists but that mental fact—no sensa, or 
anything else external to the organism? If so, we agree! But 
then why this phobia of the essence-doctrine? That doctrine 
insists that nothing else exists, in the supposed case. But there 
is something else to talk about, another essence concerned. In 
the case of the tree, it is what we describe the tree as, what we 
ascribe to the realm of existence out there, what we ‘see.’ If we 
are hallucinated it is a mistaken ascription, the description of 
something that doesn’t exist. But it is an essence, a describable 
somewhat, a theme. And that essence is a different essence from 
what exists in the organism. The word ‘meaning,’ as everyone 
knows, is ambiguous. It covers the fact, or act, of meaning, and 
what is meant. ‘The former is a psycho-physical fact, or event, or 
function; the latter, by its characterization, is seen to be some- 
thing quite other than that. 

I am still further assured that Professor Sellars’ dissent is 

based upon misunderstanding when I read: “If I mistake not, 
the matter appeared to Drake as a dilemma. These entities 
must either be sui generis or they must be mental states. 
But the assumption which I would deny is that a character is an 
existential entity of any kind... .’’ A strange thing to say 
to me! For it precisely is the essence-doctrine, that these 
characters (essences) are not existential entities. The crux of 
his difficulty seems to appear in his conviction that I am forced 
to call them sut generis. In common with some other critics, 
he feels that we are giving to data some queer and special onto- 
logical status. But on the contrary, the very point of our 
doctrine is that there is nothing whatever sui generis about 
data except the fact that they are data. Anything, i.e., any 
essence you can mention, mental or physical or neither, may be 
a datum for a conscious being. 

One way of putting it is to say that in itself a datum is neutral. 
But this is not to erect neutral entities into a special class of 
existents, it is simply to leave them free to be any kind of existent, 
orno kind. If you are thinking of ‘this red rose,’ or ‘a red rose,’ 
or ‘red rose,’ or ‘red,’ or ‘redness,’ then just that, whichever it is, 
is yourdatum. The fact of its being “a feature of your field of 


consciousness’’ has simply no bearing upon the question whether 
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it is an existent or not, still less upon the question what kind of 
existence it may or may not have. 

Perhaps Professor Sellars would say (as I think Professors 
Lovejoy and Broad would) that in perception we must distin- 
guish between what we are thinking of, the essence to which we 
ascribe external existence, and what is sensuously present to us; 
it is this sensum (to which Mr. Broad ascribes a third sort of 
existence) which we must acknowledge as a mental existent. 
To such a doctrine I should reply in a way more sympathetic to 
Mr. Sellars than to Mr. Broad. I believe that the externality of 
sensa is mere ascription, that this ascription is just the fact that 
we react as to an external existent, and that the fact that we 
make the ascription does not imply that any external entity of 
that sort exists. Something exists, certainly; and that something 
I take, with Professor Sellars, to be a state, or event, of the 
psycho-physical organism. But this still leaves us with the 
something-out-there-of-such-and-such-a-sort, the sensum, which, 
though I do not believe it to be existent \except as it coincides 
with an actual physical existent confronting my body), is 
certainly something to falk about. And it is that that we of the 
essence-persuasion are talking about. If Professor Sellars refuses 

-to talk about it, he simply cannot hold conversation with men 
like Professor Broad and Mr. Russell. I believe Mr. Russell 
to have made a very serious mistake in thinking that such 
entities are the real existents which make up the world of nature. 
But precisely because distinguished people hold that there are 
sueh existents, it is meaningful (and I believe, important) to 
deny their existence. And I still cannot see why this denial 
(which is another way of putting the ‘essence-doctrine’) should 


be repugnant to Professor Sellars. 


Il. 


Professor Calkins, in a recent paper on The Modern Doctrine 
of Essence,* also maintains, as befits an idealist, that essences 
are mental in nature. . . . Now, as I understand it, idealism 
is precisely the doctrine that only conscious experiences, OF 
experiencings, exist. If, then, idealism is true, it follows that 


2 The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 23, p. 701. 
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essences, if they exist at all, must have mental existence. And 
obviously I cannot here undertake to rehearse again the reasons 
why we critical realists think that idealism is not true. But 
even if idealism is true, I do not see why our doctrine of essence 
is invalidated. For if we were to grant that whenever essences 
attain to existence they have mental existence, could not the 
idealist concede, in turn, that there are an infinite number of 





essences that have no existence—essences, for example, that no 
one ever thought of or perceived? 

However this may be, it is with respect to those essences 
which chance to be ‘given,’ t.e., to be data of someone’s conscious- 
ness, that the more obvious divergence arises. Miss Calkins 
confronts our doctrine that the data of consciousness are not 
necessarily existent with her doctrine that ‘‘essences are them- 
selves intuitions, forms of immediate experiencing.’” We have 
said that essences are self-evidently what they are, that when 
they are ‘given,’ they are given, and there is no doubt about it; 
but that the fact that the essence ‘given’ exists is a matter for 
assertion or faith, always open to doubt, never subject to absolute 


‘ 


proof. By contrast, she makes the ‘“‘counter-claim that only 
experiences, or awarenesses (with the selves which have them), 
are self-evident.’’ ‘‘Assuredly nothing is more self-evident than 
that I am seeing, hearing, imagining, thinking in such and 
such a way. . . . To state this more concretely: one is always 
sure of one’s own specific perceivings and imaginings, whereas 
objects or essences, really external to mind, could only be objects 
of assumption, or of inference, of ‘belief,’ not of ‘certitude’.” 
Taking this last clause first, we should say that essences are 
not, gua essences, objects of assumption or belief-at all. What 
is there to assume or believe about them? They are just what 
they are, and there is nothing more to say about them. It is 
only existents, or ‘intuitions,’ concerning which the attitude of 
assumption, or belief, is pertinent. (Do such and such essences 
exist? Are they given?) ... As to the rest of the quotation, 
there does seem to be a real difference in analysis—precisely 
the difference which our essence-doctrine is meant to bring to 
general attention. We should say, paraphrasing Miss Calkins, 
that ‘only what we experience, what we are aware of (and not 
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the self which has the experience) is self-evident.’ Just what 
the fact is that is signified by saying that J am seeing, hearing, 
etc., in such and such a way, remains rather obscure. But what 
I am seeing is clear, detailed, indubitable. ‘One is always 
sure,’ then, ‘of the specific nature of the essences that one is 
perceiving or imagining, whereas existents of any sort, whether 
mental or external to mind, can only be objects of assumption, 
or of belief, not of certitude’. 

Miss Calkins makes a great deal of her point that Mr. 
Santayana (from whose Skepticism and Animal Faith she mainly 
quotes) does not logically prove that essences are not mental. 
But Mr. Santayana was not trying to prove his view in that book, 
or in his essay in our codéperative volume. There is no way in 
which the correctness of our analysis, or of Miss Calkins’ analysis, 
can be proved. It is simply a question of what is the most 
cautious and dispassionate statement of the facts. And is it 
not fairer, more cautious, to say that we are aware of essences 
(since they are essences anyway, by the definition of that term), 
and to leave open the question whether these essences have 
mental existence, or physical existence, or existence of any 
other kind, than to make the assertion, as an analysis of the 
experience itself, that what we are experiencing are mental objects, 
or states, or characters? 

Perhaps the term ‘mental’ is not intended to mean anything 
further than what we all mean, viz., the fact that these essences 
are, at the moment, given. If so, we might agree to call all 
given essences mental, 1.e., to call givenness the mental status. 
But it would still be true that essences that are not given (that 
no one is conscious of) would not be mental. And we should 
have to insist that being ‘mental’ does not necessarily imply, 
in this usage, ‘existing.’ For the real crux of the problem is 
not the merely verbal question whether these essences may 
properly be called mental or not, but the question whether just 
these essences, of describably this and that nature, are a parl 
of the existing universe. 

A good deal of Miss Calkins’ argument hinges upon our 
usage in speaking of essences as ‘universals.’ I wish none of 
us had used that unhappy term! The very point in bringing 
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in the term ‘essence’ was to start afresh, so to speak. And now 
we are tangled up in all sorts of arguments about what uni- 
versals can be and can’t be. Since my space is limited, let me 
just say that an essence is a universal im this sense, viz., that 
precisely the same essence may conceivably be a datum of 
consciousness over and over again, and may conceivably exist 
over and over again. It is not a universal in the sense in which 
that term is contrasted with a particular. We have spoken 
often of the data of perception as ‘concrete universals.’ They 
are just as particular, as specific, as they seem to be. “‘The 
particular loud noise made by the saw-mill in Indian Head 
woods on the morning of July 15, 1926”’ is—just that particular 
essence thus described. Miss Calkins is in error in thinking 
that Mr. Santayana would deny that there is just such an essence. 
Not merely that specific noise (conceivably never made before 
by any saw-mill), but even the character of being felt to be 
on the morning of July 15, 1926, is an essence. Just that 


/ 


particular essence might have been experienced by others, might 
be dreamt of or imagined, may even yet be given again per- 
ceptually to some insane person who gets behind in his dates, 
or to some person in the future if our dating system should be 
repeated sometime, somewhere. It is the fact (or event) of 
Miss Calkins’ being aware of that essence that is unique; 1.e., 
another case of awareness would be another fact, or event. But 


- what was then experienced might be experienced again. In 


short, a what is always repeatable, conceivably; every what is 
an essence of just its specific sort, and a ‘universal’ in this sense 
of repeatability. If we are talking about an existent, we may 
say (to speak barbarously) that that particular embodiment of 
the what is not repeatable, but is rooted to one particular spot 
in space-time. 

Let Miss Calkins then insist that ‘universals’ are ‘‘such 
objects of thought as are signified by class-names . . . and by 
abstract names.” Well and good, in that usual sense of the 
word universal, not all essences are universals, though all uni- 
versals are essences, Many essences are perfectly concrete. 
Miss Calkins declares that these ‘‘essences which are also 
individuals” are “logically outlaws.”” Yes, of course, if the 
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term ‘essence’ is used as the antithesis of particular. But why 
not take it for granted that we are not indulging in obviously 
self-contradictory paradoxes, and try to see what we are aiming 
laboriously (and perhaps fumblingly) to express? There is a 
sense in which all essences are, gua essences, universals, although 
many of them are highly particularized. Unless philosophers are 
willing to wrestle with these statements until they see what 
we mean, they will not grasp the meaning of the term ‘ essence.’ 


III. 


Professor Ducasse, in a keen and generous discussion of my 
Mind and its Place in Nature,‘ objects to the doctrine (that 
data are not necessarily existents) by asking what I mean by 
. ‘existence.’ The lack of such definition seems to him to make 
the doctrine logically worthless. Because I accept, for reasons 
given, the hypothesis that whatever exists, has a locus in both 
time and space, he decides that I mean by the term ‘ existence’ 
“having the-status of the physical world.’”’ Then my “‘startling 
assertion”’ that data, as such, do not exist is but ‘a verbal 
proposition’’ to the effect that by ‘datum’ I do not mean what 
I mean by ‘physical thing,’ from which it automatically follows 
that occupying one of these statuses does not necessarily involve 
occupying the other. With that, the propostion that data as 
such do;not exist, a propositionwhich I consider of fundamental 
importance for the solving of the epistemological problem, and 
to the support of which I had given many pages of argument, 
is dismissed as a merely verbal proposition of no importance, 
and the logical structure of my book is supposed to collapse. 

Now I agree with most thinkers that the term ‘ existence’ is 
indefinable; or rather, that we have no right to define it a priori, 
because there is no consensus of opinion as to either its con- 
notation or its denotation. But I do not feel that the term is 
therefore useless. It has a vague but genuine meaning, as 
common sense uses it; and what we should do is to start with 
that and lead on, by argument, to the definition that seems to us 
most probably correct. 

My own conclusion is, that to exist is to be the whole or a 


‘This Review, Vol. XXXVI, p. 363 
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part of the one universal substance; this substance may be 
called ‘psychic’ in view of the fact that it is the very substance 
of you and me (and is the same sort of substance wherever it is), 
and may be called ‘physical’ because it is the substance of which 
physical bodies are composed. For this view all differences 
between existents are.structural differences; the substance of 
everything is similar. I believe that time and space are a set 
of relations between the bits of this substance, and that nothing 
exists outside of this network of spatio-temporal relations. This 
whole time-space order is a_causal order, and nothing exists 
which does not have.causal relations with the other bits of 
existence. . . . This leaves the terms ‘substance,’ ‘cause,’ ‘re- 
lation,’ etc., undefined. And I am not sure that I can define 
‘substance,’ except circularly, as ‘what exists.’ But still I think 
that such a statement as I have given is full Of meaning. It 
implies realism, ontological monism, determinism, and what 
some people will call panpsychism, others materialism, and 
everybody, perhaps, naturalism. ‘ 

I have written the above paragraph to make plain that I 
have a pretty definite belief as to what exists, and as to what 
existence is. My belief, except for the panpsychism, coincides 
with Professor Santayana’s: ‘‘The realm of existence (as I 
understand the word) is that arena of action, conveniently 
called nature, of which animals-are parts, and to which they are 
addressed before they have intuitions [conscious experiences], if 
they ever have them. . . . It is a great misfortune, at least for 


philosophy, that the word ‘is,’ which denotes the qualitative 


idiosyncrasy of any essence whatsoever, should also have been 
used to denote existence, something peculiar to the flux of nature, 
and only as actually flowing.”’ ® 

Mr. Santayana, being a realist, is convinced that in addition 
to our recognition of the differences between different essences, 
we must admit the reality ‘‘of substances, of fact, of force, of an 
unfathomable mystery.” ‘‘I propose to use the word existence 
(in a way consonant, on the whole, with ordinary usage) to 
designate not data of intuition but facts or events believed to 


occur in nature ... to designate such being as jis in flux, 


* George Santayana, in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXI, p. 373. 
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determined by external relations, and jostled by irrelevant events. 
Of course this is no definition. The term existence is only a 
name. In using it I am only pointing out to the reader, as by a 
gesture, what this word designates in my habits of speech.” ® 
Here, by contrast, is what Professor Ducasse believes to be 
implied by the term ‘existence’: to say “that data as such do 


not exist . . . would be strange indeed, since in discussing them 
Mr. Drake would then be talking about nothing at al]. ... 
Existence is properly contrasted only with nonentity. . . . As 


Mr. Broad rightly perceives, we cannot say that data, or 
appearances, are nothing at all . . . they have at least logical 
existence, which we may if we please elect to designate by the 
special term ‘subsistence.’ ile 

Well and good, let us say that they ‘subsist.’ But let us 
refrain from saying that they ‘exist.’ It is bad enough, as 
Mr. Santayana says, that ‘is’ sometimes indicates qualitative 
idiosyncrasy, and sometimes indicates existence. To make 
‘exist’ equally ambiguous seems to me intolerable! It is not 
“ontological liberalism,” it is terminological anarchy. . . . Of 
course, if I used the term ‘existence’ in that blanket sense, it 
would be meaningless to say that “data, as such, have no 
existence.”” But the whole tenor of my book shows that I do 
not use ‘existence’ in that sense. Nor do any other of the 
critical realists, so far as I know. Nor do most people. 

Nor does Professor Broad, whom Professor Ducasse brings 
into the argument. He holds, as I do, that there are things which 
we talk about that are not existents. He also believes that the 
term ‘existence’ is indefinable. He differs, in believing that 
sensa are existents. He holds that sensa (including mirror- 
objects, hallucinatory objects, etc.) exist out there in space, 
where they appear to be. But his affirmation that they exist 
would have no point if he accepted Professor Ducasse’s usage; 
for then the very fact that he talks about them would imply 
their existence. He does not believe that they have physical or 
mental existence; yet his affirmation that they do exist has real 
meaning. 

® Skepticism and Animal Faith, pp. 35, 273, 47, 42. 

? Loc. cit., p. 364. 
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Professor Broad believes, as Professor Lovejoy does, that 
everything that is directly and literally in time exists. Professor 
Lovejoy explicitly draws from this the conclusion that perceptual 
data exist; and apparently Professor Broad too accepts this 
conclusion as obvious. But the point for us of the essence- 
doctrine is, that an essence may be given (1.e., a person may be 
conscious of that essence) at a given moment of time without 
its existing at that time. Most people would admit that con- 
ceptual data may be ‘given’ at a definite moment without 
existing; 7.e., we may think of, dream of, or imagine centaurs 
without their existing. We simply extend this: we say that 
we can be perceptually conscious of an.essence at a given moment 
of time without its existing at that time. Hallucinatory objects 
and dream-objects are ‘given’ at definite moments, as truly as 
perceptual data. But must we say that all these grotesque 
physical things and animals and people that we seem to see, 
actually exist? 

The word ‘ present’ is, of course, ambiguous. ‘Present’ (or 
‘presented’) to consciousness means simply ‘given’; it does not 
in the least imply that the essence that is ‘given’ is present in 
the sense of existing here or existing now. Yet it seems sometimes 
as if even acute thinkers assume that an existential locus in the 
‘present’ must be found for whatever is ‘present’ to conscious- 
ness. Such thinkers overlook the possibility, which we hold to 
be the truth, that the status of ‘givenness to consciousness’ is a 
radically differe ent status from the status of existing. My own 
belief is (in a ‘phrase) that the status of being ‘given to conscious- 
ness’, is the state of being an essence as to which a psycho-physical 
organesm reacts; that essence may be an existing object, or some 
feature of an existing object, or it may not be. But the fact 
that the reaction takes place at a certain time, and that certain 
mental states of the organism exist at that time, does not prove 
that the supposititious object as to which the organism is reacting 
exists at that time (or at any other time), although we naively 
locate it at that time and in some external space. Certainly the 
spatial allocation is, in many cases, as definite as the temporal 
allocation. So, it seems to me, Professor Broad is more consistent 


than Professor Lovejoy is (if I understand him), with his 
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“‘temporalism”’ but without the spatialism to which Mr. Broad 
also clings. 

Now Professor Lovejoy’s definition of an existent as “a 
character or complex of characters which has a locus (1) in time, 
or (2) in space, or (3) in both,’’ * seems to me valueless, for the 
reason just given; there is more than one sense of being ‘in’ 
time or space; objects believed falsely to exist may be dated and 
located as circumstantially as objects that do exist. So unless 
the phrase ‘has a locus’ is a synonym for ‘exists’ (which would 
make the definition circular), we are not helped to distinguish 
the particular sense in which an existent is ‘in’ time or space. 

The fact is, every definition of what existence is, and every 
assertion as to what exists, is the product of a metaphysical 
theory, and needs much argument to support it. Such definitions 
and assertions cannot be used at the beginning of an argument— 
save for the purpose of unfolding the implications of certain 
hypotheses. But we have to use the term ‘ existence ’ to get our 
arguments started. And something like this, I take it, must 
be our procedure: We take the vague, everyday meaning of the 
term and gradually suggest refinements. — 

The term ‘existence’ is popularly used as a category of relatively 
limited application; however vast the number of existents may 
be, it is as nothing to the number of conceivably possible existents. 
When we use the word ‘ existent’ we mean, initially, that we are 
talking about that which is to Be classed with stars and stones 
and people we know, and is not to be classed with centaurs, six- 
headed men, and fictitious personages like Hamlet. Every- 
body knows what I mean when I say that horses exist, but 
centaurs don’t, that Napoleon existed but Hamlet didn't. 
Some sophisticated philosophers say that centaurs ‘exist in 
mythology,’ that Hamlet ‘exists in Shakespeare’s play.’ But 
such speech is out of touch with common usage. Centaurs 
‘have their place,’ ‘are described in,’ mythology, ‘were thought 
to exist’ in ancient times. Without defining what we mean by 
‘existence,’ I submit that we know what we mean well enough 
to argue, with evidence pro or con, the fact of their existence or 
3. I do not recall whether this 


*In a round-robin sent to the Critical Realists. 
has been incorporated in a published article 
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It is not a meaningless argument, as it would be 


if we had not some obstinate conception, however vague, of 


what we mean by ‘existence.’ 
Jesus existed, or whether he is a mythical personage. 


We raise the question whether 


To my 


mind the question is not so important as it is to some people, 


but it is a meaningful question; and though it is not now answer- 


able beyond reasonable doubt, it would have been, some nineteen 


hundred years ago. 


The immediate difference which 


it 


makes to 


us 


as meta- 


physicians whether we do or do not ascribe the status of existence 


to data of experience, lies in the tasks which are thereby opened 


to us, and the possibly fertile lines of thought which are closed. 


Professor Broad, with his sensa existing in separate external 


spaces, is confronted by the difficulty of explaining how he is 


going to fit these existents in with the other existents which he 


also accepts. 


At the same time, he is precluded from asking the 


question which, it seems to me, would put him on a better trail, 


. viz., What existent organs and processes are there which account 


for the appearance to consciousness of these essences which are 


so-often non-existent? 


That trail seems to me to lead to a 


great Allumination of basic problems. 


I believe, then, that, without any preliminary agreement as 


to the definition of ‘existence,’ the doctrine of essence is of 


fundamental importance. 


The theory worked out in my Mind 


and its Place in Nature, whith Professor Ducasse says “would 


be so important if sound,’ needs that doctrine for its clear 


exposition. 


And so I hope I have convinced some readers that 


the doctrine is neither so startling, when understood, nor so 


trivial, as he believes. 


IV. 


Professor Macintosh is another thinker for whom the doctrine 


of essence is anathema. 


It seems to him too, though for a 


different reason, to offer a specious description of the fact of 


perception. 


He makes it his principal objection to my book ® 


that, although it labors to give the impression that it is a 
thoroughly monistic form of realism, it is really a ‘more or less 


disguised dualism.” 
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“‘temporalism”’ but without the spatialism to which Mr. Broad 
also clings. 

Now Professor Lovejoy’s definition of an existent as “a 
character or complex of characters which has a locus (1) in time, 
or (2) in space, or (3) in both,” * seems to me valueless, for the 
reason just given; there is more than one sense of being ‘in’ 
time or space; objects believed falsely to exist may be dated and 
located as circumstantially as objects that do exist. So unless 
the phrase ‘has a locus’ is a synonym for ‘exists’ (which would 
make the definition circular), we are not helped to distinguish 
the particular sense in which an existent is ‘in’ time or space. 

The fact is, every definition of what existence is, and every 
assertion as to what exists, is the product of a metaphysical 
theory, and needs much argument to support it. Such definitions 
and assertions cannot be used at the beginning of an argument— 
save for the purpose of unfolding the implications of certain 
hypotheses. But we have to use the term ‘ existence’ to get our 
arguments started. And something like this, I take it, must 
be our procedure: We take the vague, everyday meaning of the 
term and gradually suggest refinements. — 

The term ‘existence’ is popularly used as a category of relatively 
limited application; however vast the number of existehts may 
be, it is as nothing to the number of conceivably possible existents. 
When we use the word ‘ existent’ we mean, initially, that we are 
talking about that which is to ‘Be classed with stars and stones 
and people we know, and is not to be classed with centaurs, six- 
headed men, and fictitious personages like Hamlet. Every- 
body knows what I mean when I say that horses exist, but 
centaurs don’t, that Napoleon existed but Hamlet didn’t. 
Some sophisticated philosophers say that centaurs ‘exist in 
mythology,’ that Hamlet ‘exists in Shakespeare’s play.’ But 
such speech is out of touch with common usage. Centaurs 
‘have their place,’ ‘are described in,’ mythology, ‘were thought 
to exist’ in ancient times. Without defining what we mean by 
‘existence,’ I submit that we know what we mean well enough 
to argue, with evidence pro or con, the fact of their existence or 


In a round-robin sent to the Critical Realists. I do not recall whether this 


has been incorporated in a published article. 
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non-existence. It is not a meaningless argument, as it would be 
if we had not some obstinate conception, however vague, of 
what we mean by ‘existence.’ We raise the question whether 
Jesus existed, or whether he is a mythical personage. To my 
mind the question is not so important as it is to some people, 
but it is a meaningful question; and though it is not now answer- 
able beyond reasonable doubt, it would have been, some nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

The immediate difference which it makes to us as meta- 
physicians whether we do or do not ascribe the status of existence 
to data of experience, lies in the tasks which are thereby opened 
to us, and the possibly fertile lines of thought which are closed. 
Professor Broad, with his sensa existing in separate external 
spaces, is confronted by the difficulty of explaining how he is 
going to fit these existents in with the other existents which he 
also accepts. At the same time, he is precluded from asking the 
question which, it seems to me, would put him on a better trail, 
« viz., What existent organs and processes are there which account 
for the appearance to consciousness of these essences which are 
so- often non-existent? That trail seems to me to lead to a 
great Allumination of basic problems. 

I believe, then, that, without any preliminary agreement as 
to the definition of ‘existence,’ the doctrine of essence is of 
fundamental importance. The theory worked out in my Mind 
and its Place in Nature, whith Professor Ducasse says “‘would 
be so important if sound,” needs that doctrine for its clear 
exposition. And so I hope I have convinced some readers that 
the doctrine is neither so startling, when understood, nor so 
trivial, as he believes. 

IV. 

Professor Macintosh is another thinker for whom the doctrine 
of essence is anathema. It seems to him too, though for a 
different reason, to offer a specious description of the fact of 
perception. He makes it his principal objection to my book ® 
that, although it labors to give the impression that it is a 
thoroughly monistic form of realism, it is really a ‘more or less 
disguised dualism.”” ‘‘The theory is not a genuine epistemo- 
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logical monism; the escape from epistemological dualism is only 
verbal.”” But Professor Macintosh holds that only epistemo- 
logical monism can account for the fact of knowledge, ergo my 
theory (as well as Mr. Santayana’s and Mr. Strong’s) is hope- 
lessly inadequate, ‘If, however, monistic realism in any one of 
its possible forms is true, perception of physical reality is possible 
and actual, and the possibility of physical science is consistently 
explained. In other words, if we can experience the physical, 
we can test our ideas of it and know it; if we can never experience 
it, it does not seem that we can have knowledge of it. Since 
then we seem to have knowledge of it, it seems reasonable to 
believe that we experience it and that some form of monistic 
realism is true.’’ 4° . 

Now I think this is a very poor argument. I believe that if 
epistemological dualism is true, we can still have genuine knowl- 
edge. Mr. Macintosh’s argument.-here was anticipated and, to 
my mind, convincingly refuted, by Messrs. Pratt and Sellars, 
who consider themselves dualists, in our coéperative volume. 
But I do not consider the argument pertinent to those of us 
who hold the essence-doctrine. haa while I do not care very 
much whether our doctrine is labelled ‘monistic’ or ‘dualistic,’ 
I do think it is worth while to show that a supposed refutation 
is based upon misconception. 

This is Professor Macintosh’s conception of our doctrine: 
“Exploiting the common-sense truism that we have either 
knowledge of the physical world or a practical substitute for 
such knowledge, these thinkers go on to conclude, by what 
must remain a pure fiction from their point of view, that the 
datum is the essence, or a part of the essence, of the independently . 
existing thing. In other words, though not what the physical 
thing is existentially, it may be reacted to as if it were that, and 
so by a convenient fiction it may be taken as if it were the thing, 
that is, as its nominal or practical essence. Thus the concept 
of essence makes it possible to complete the disguise of the 
original and underlying epistemological dualism.”’ 

But why is it a fiction from our point of view that the datum 
is (in veridical perception) the essence, or a part of the essence, 
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of the independently existing thing? From our point of view 
it is a fact. And why does he say that our “convenient fiction” 
takes the datum “as its nominal or practical essence’? In 
many cases our knowledge is merely symbolic; and in such 
cases we might say that our datum is, ‘‘for all practical purposes,”’ 
though not actually, the essence of the existing thing. But in 
cases of literal knowledge (which we believe we have) we should 
certainly not say~ that. In such cases identically the same 
essence has a double status. It is ‘given,’ present to a conscious- 
ness, and it exists. There is no disguise about this, no fiction. 
It is our honest and literal belief. 

If it were Professor Sellars against whom he is arguing, and 
if Professor Sellars called himself an epistemological monist, I 
could sympathize. But Professor Sellars is so anxious to disown 
epistemological monism that he leans over backward. He says 
that “‘the knowledge of external things does not involve the 
literal presence of these objects in the field of consciousness of 
the knower,”’ that these objects are “themselves not given in 
consciousness.”” '! Now I agree with what I take Professor 
Sellars to mean, viz., that consciousness does not get out into 
physical space and surround the externally existing object, like 
a lasso, or light on it, like a searchlight. That is not the sort 
of thing consciousness is. But I should say that the external 


’ 


thing is ‘given in consciousness’; that seems to me, as to Pro- 
fessor Macintosh, the plain fact. In veridical perception we are 
aware of the external thing, or some feature of it; the datum of 
our awareness is, identically, the very thing, or character, that 
exists. There is a duality of category, of status, between ‘being 
given to a consciousness’ and ‘having physical existence’; but 
there is no duality of essence. Nor are there.two ‘embodiments’ 
of the essence; there is no duality of existence. What more in 
the way of epistemological monism could we possibly get? 
There is no closer relation conceivable between datum-of- 
knowledge and external-thing-known than identity. 

Apparently what Professor Macintosh deplores, is that on our 
view the status of being ‘given’ does not guarantee the status of 
existence; we are “unable to make any distinction between 
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knowledge and mere belief of what happens to be true; knowl- 

edge is necessarily left incompletely defined as the relation of 

identity between the datum and the object cognized.”’ Ap- 

parently he thinks there is a way of getting another, surer, kind 

of knowledge than this, which makes the kind of knowledge we 

talk about a spurious article. But there is mo way of knowing 
» for sure, in the moment of perception, that you have literal 
knowledge rather than symbolic knowledge or illusion. All 
verification is roundabout. How could we conceivably have a 
surer knowledge of anything than our theory allows? I know 
Professor Macintosh’s theory; I offered objections to it in my 
book, which, so far as I know, he has not answered. But I am 
unable to see that it is any more truly monistic than our theory, 
or that it gives, if it is true, any more of a guaranty of the accuracy 
of our knowledge. 

“If we can experience the physical,” he says, ‘“‘we can test 
our ideas of it and know it; if we can never experience it, it 
does not seem that we can have knowledge of it. .. .”” But 
what does the phrase ‘experience the physical’ mean? Weshould 
say that it means having the physical object as a datum, having 
it presented to consciousness. In that sense, we do believe we 
experience the physical, in literal knowledge. In what other 
sense can Professor Macintosh use the phrase? I believe, in no 
other sense. I think the difference between us is that he feels 
that having the physica! object presented to consciousness implies 
that just that essence (and remember, it is an essence; every- 
thing is) has external existence. But surely experience flatly 
disproves that. He wants greater assurance, a greater sense of 
possession of physical things. But he simply can’t have it, 
on his theory or on any other realistic theory. Whatever may 
be thought of the issue between Professor Sellars and myself 
(the question whether to be a datum of perception is, ipso facto, 
to be a mental character, having its locus in the psycho-physical 
organism), it ought to be realized by every realist that to be a 
datum of perception is not to be, ipso facto, an external physical 
existent, or an aspect of one. Not. to refer to the codperative | 
volume, or to my own book, Professor Broad, in his recent 
volume whose title is so nearly identical with mine, has con- 
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vincingly settled that point. So has Professor Montague, in 
his Ways of Knowing. 

On our view, Professor Macintosh says, “we could never 
perceive outer physical reality, but only something else, either 
the contents of our heads [which is evidently meant for critical 
realists like Professor Sellars, though the statement does not 
accurately characterize their views] or perceptual data, or 
essences, incorrectly identified with external reality.” This 
latter alternative is launched at us of the essence-persuasion. 
But why ‘incorrectly’? We urge, precisely, that in literal knowl- 
edge the identification is correct. 

For Professor Sellars, indeed, it would be a fiction to say 
that what is presented to his consciousness is identical with 
what is presented to yours. For what is presented to his con- 
sciousness is, he holds, a feature of his mental life, with its 
locus in his organism, and therefore not identical with what is 
a feature of your mental life, resident in your organism. But 
we defenders of the essence-doctrine deny that the datum is a 
mental existent. If we believed that data, as such, have existence 
of any sort, our insistence upon discriminating between the 
category of ‘being a datum’ and the category of ‘being the 
physical thing known,’ would be inconsistent with our identifica- 
tion of the datum with the physical thing in veridical perception. 
But the term datum does not mean, by definition, a species of 
existent. And the essence-doctrine maintains that being a 
datum does not, in fact, imply (although it is not inconsistent 
with) being ay existent. For us, the only existence the per- 
ceptual datum ever has is its existence as a physical thing, or 
feature of a phYsical thing. Precisely, identically, what exists 
becomes a “feature of a field of consciousness,” or, as I prefer 
to say, is ‘given’ to a knower, becomes a ‘datum.’ 

In an article written subsequently to this, but already pub- 
lished (in the Journal of Philosophy for Oct. 13, 1927), I have 
discussed criticisms of the essence doctrine from the pen of 
Professor Boaz. I sympathize with so much that all these 
critics say, that I still have hopes of their being won to an 
understanding and acceptance of this (so strangely elusive) 
doctrine of essence. DuRANT DRAKE. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 





























DISCUSSION 


CONSCIOUSNESS, THE UNCONSCIOUS, AND MYSTICISM 


ROFESSOR DUNLAP’S article in the September number of this 
Review on “ The Use and Abuse of Abstractions in Psychology” 
conveys a useful warning. Nevertheless, something by way of 
criticism seems to be called for. Having contended that the term 
‘conscious’ is merely a class name to include such experiences as per- 
ceiving, thinking, and feeling the author goes on to infer that ‘to 
be unconscious’ means merely not to perceive, think, or feel; and 
therefore that the use of the term unconscious by psychoanalysts, 
and by writers in some degree or other sympathetic with the psycho- 
analytic movement, is a ‘mystical’ and unscientific development. 
Now I find here a non sequitur, and an abuse of words, to which I beg 
the privilege of calling attention. 

Perceiving, thinking, and feeling are mental phenomena, certainly: 
whether or not that is the same thing as saying that they are conscious 
phenomena is surely a matter of evidence rather than of formal logic. 
To be conscious of a light, a thought, or a feeling does not merely 
mean to experience it, but to experience it in a particularly vivid 
fashion. Earlier psychologists did not recognize this distinction, 
and many contemporary psychologists, including Professor Dunlap, 
do not; but, on the other hand, very many most reputable con- 
temporary psychologists who are by no means ‘mystics’ do recognize 
it. And if the evidence for subconscious or unconscious experience 
is creditable, then the use of the term ‘conscious’ to cover all cases 
of perceiving, thinking, and feeling turns out simply to be inadequate. 

Nor does the idea of unconscious thinking, feeling, or perceiving 
involve the hypostatization of an abstraction, any more than the 
jdea of conscious thinking, etc., does. No careful, well-trained 
psychologist of any school would write of an ‘Unconscious Mind,’ 
but only of unconscious (#.e., non-introspectible) mental phenomena, 
or of ‘the unconscious’ as the corresponding abstract term. And it 
is no less than a travesty of the psychoanalytic position to talk about 
‘unconscious consciousness’ or ‘unthinking thinking,’ which are of 
course intrinsically contradictory: there may or may not be such a 
thing as unconscious thinking—this is, again, but a matter of evidence, 
and there is no contradiction whatever in the form of words. 
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Finally, what is the sense in branding all doctrines but one’s own 
as ‘mysticism’? A mystic, properly speaking, is one who has ex- 
perienced, or claims to have experienced, direct union with God, or 
with the Supreme Reality; and certainly no Freudian, or other 
believer in the truth of the general psychoanalytic position as such, 
ever makes this claim! To define mysticism, as Professor Dunlap 
does in his Mysticism, Freudianism, and Scientific Psychology, as “the 
belief in a third kind of knowledge’’—+.e., a kind of knowledge distinct 
from that of either the senses or the intellect—is to formulate a 
totally inadequate definition of this exalted term. 

‘Conscious’ is a name covering those mental phenomena which are 
directly observable (i.e., introspectible) at the time by the subject 
whose experiences they are: ‘subconscious’ in the older sense (Freud's 
‘foreconscious’) is a name covering those mental phenomena which 
are not directly observable by the subject at the time because of their 
low degree of vividness, but which may become objects of observation 
at some future time: ‘unconscious’ is a name covering those phe- 
nomena which seem to be mental rather than physical in their nature, 
and yet which cannot by any effort on the part of the subject be 
observed by him. Introspection is not in any sense a ‘mystical’ form 
of knowledge, but belongs, along with knowledge of the senses, in 
the class referred to by Dr. Dunlap as “the first kind of knowledge.”’ 
The existence of conscious mental phenomena is a fact of this type: 
the existence of subconscious (including foreconscious and unconscious) 
mental phenomena is an inference from consciousness and from be- 
havior for which there is considerable convincing evidence, and so 
belongs to “the second kind of knowledge.”” The evidence for this 
type of mentation may not convince Dr. Dunlap, but there is nothing 
either ‘mystical’ or contradictory about it. Pseudo-mysticism, like 
pseudo-psychology, we have always with us; but true religion and 
true science can at least meet on common ground, and should so meet, 
in a united attack upon both of these. 


JARED S. Moore. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Professor Moore has sagaciously picked out a point of fundamental 
importance in the discussion of consciousness, and has, I think, 
scored more heavily on my obscurity in presentation than on my point 
of view; for I shall have to concede his main point, as I understand it, 
although disagreeing in detail. The distinction between the vivid and 
non-vivid types of ‘conscious experience’ is a fundamental one, but 
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it is certainly not the distinction between the ‘conscious’ and the 
‘unconscious’ of the Freudians, although much of their apparent 
evidence for the ‘unconscious’ is really due to the confusion of their 
concept with that of the non-vivid. For this latter we have an 
abundance of terms in use, ranging from James’ ‘fringe’ as contrasted 
| with the ‘focus,’ to the more general ‘inattentive’ as contrasted with 
/ the ‘attentive.’ The term ‘subconscious’ also has a legitimate use 
. here, and should not be confused with the Freudian ‘unconscious.’ 
. The devastating confusion of the ‘unconscious’ as employed in 
Freudian theory with quite different psychological factors which the 
Freudians need to make their theory seem plausible, is the actual 





i || point of my protest. 

| As for my confusion of the mystical and the pseudo-mystical, | 

7] may plead guilty with extenuating circumstances. I myself have 
| been accustomed to insist on this distinction, and I have a sincere 

| appreciation of the consistency of the real mystics, while rejecting 





their postulates. The actual concept of the unconscious, when 
. disentangled from its psycho-analytic confusion, | still insist is a truly 














mystical and dignified concept. In its psycho-analytical usage, it has 
become a degraded and dangerous pseudo-mystical one. I have 
” therefore felt warranted in applying the adjective ‘mystical’ in a 
general way, although I should have accompanied this epithet by an 
apology to the real mystics. 
KNIGHT DUNLAP. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Contemporary British Philosophy: Personal Statements. (Second 
Series.) Edited by J. H. Murrngeap. New York, The Macmillan 
Company.—pp. 365. 

The contributors to this volume and the titles of their several papers 
are as follows: James Ward, “A Theistic Monadism”’; E. Belfort 
Bax, ‘‘The Analysis of Reality’’; Douglas Fawcett, “Imaginism’’; 
G. Dawes Hicks, ‘“‘ From Idealism to Realism’; R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, 
“On the Way to a Synoptic Philosophy”; C. E. M. Joad, “A Realist 
Philosophy of Life’; G. E. Moore, ‘‘A Defense of Common Sense”’; 
J. A. Smith, “Philosophy as the Development of the Notion and 
Reality of Self-consciousness’’; W. R. Sorley, “Value and Reality”’’; 
A. E. Taylor, “‘The Freedom of Man”; J. Arthur Thomson, “A 
Biologist’s Philosophy'’; Clement C. J. Webb, “Outline of a Phi- 
losophy of Religion.”” The Editor has contributed an important 
Preface, and the volume is very appropriately dedicated to F. H. 
Bradley ‘‘to whom British Philosophy owed the impulse that gave it 
new life in our time.” 

For the most part the papers are summary statements by the 
several authors of their philosophic beliefs, supplemented by auto- 
biographic details concerning some of the more important influences 
instrumental in the genesis of those beliefs. One finds here few, if 
any, doctrines not previously set forth in the published writings of the 
contributors. But such an outcome is, of course, to be expected in 
a volume of this sort. On the whole, the papers tend to move in a 
circle of more abstract ideas than is the case in the First Series; 
consequently this volume is less fresh and stimulating than its com- 
panion volume. The disposition to grapple seriously with the broader 
facts of experience taken in its more comprehensive and less academic 
scope is not so evident here as there, though this stricture does not 
hold of all the papers equally and of some not at all. Taken together 
the two volumes present a vivid epitome of the present status of 
philosophical opinion in Great Britain and offer intimate glimpses 
into some of the main historical currents that have converged towards 
the formulation of it. They are indispensable to the student of 
contemporary British thought. 

Where space is lacking (as in the present case) for adequate dis- 
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cussion, perhaps it is the part of wisdom to reserve detailed comments, 
but I will venture to set down some of the impressions that I have 
gathered from the volume. Professor Ward’s paper, which, as the 
Editor remarks, “may be regarded as his last will and testament to 
his contemporaries on the subject of general philosophy,” traverses 
ground he has made familiar to us in his Naturalism and Agnosticism 
and Realm of Ends; unfortunately, however, there is lacking here the 
sweep of vision one naturally expects in the author of these important 
volumes, and the discussion at times goes forward too much under 
the impetus of a rather abstract and bloodless dialectic. Mr. Bax's 
antithesis of the logical and alogical aspects of experience is helpful in 
analysis; but his identification of experience and reality will doubtless 
to many seem to need fuller justification than is here given it. His 
discovery that the primordial synthesis of ‘‘ consciousness-in-general” 
(whatever that may mean) consists “in (1) a subject which feels, 
(2) a somewhat felt, a sensum, and the reciprocal relation termed 
thought” is something of a return to the position advocated in the 
first propositions of Ferrier’s Institutes of Metaphysics—a book, by 
the way, which does not appear to have exerted the influence in the 
development of British idealism one might have expected. Of Mr. 
Fawcett’s attempt to raise “imagination’’ to the status of a world- 
principle I ought perhaps to say nothing, since I am ignorant of his 
writings in which the meaning and justification of his thesis must 
be sought. But the query is inevitable to the unitiated whether 
“imagination” is to be understood here as in principle different from 
the meaning commonly attached to it and stated in this volume, for 
instance, by Professor Dawes Hicks (p. 125), and, if not, precisely 
what claims it may legitimately advance for elevation to this exalted 
position. The assertion that Imaginism maintains “that the world- 
principle resembles the imagining with which we humans are ac- 
quainted directly”’ surely calls rather loudly at least for definitions 
of terms. The two papers on the intellectual journey from idealism 
to realism (by Professors Dawes Hicks and Joad) are among the 
most stimulating in the volume; they direct attention to some basal 
issues, and present with vigor and clarity important considerations 
bearing on those issues. Can we still be idealists? is yet an important 
question, and these discussions of it compel circumspection. One 
wonders, however, how far after all they lead from idealism—from 
any type of idealism, that is, which has made its appearance since 
the famous Principles of Human Knowledge. The longer this sort of 
discussion continues, the more apparent does it become that there 
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is in the offing a significant meeting of extremes—the attainment of 
which is a consummation devoutly to be wished. Professor Hoernlé 
strikes a note still too much in the background when he emphasizes 
the importance of the problem of philosophic method and essays an 
explicit formulation of it as he conceives it. Here is a problem which 
our congresses would do well seriously to consider, for on it hang 
issues of very great importance. After all, if there is a method of 
philosophy it would be well for us to be clearly conscious of it both 
in theory and in practice; if there are several methods, we should have 
some inkling as to what they are; and if there is no method, we should 
frankly face that fact and philosophically abide by the consequences. 
Is it not about time for us once again to take stock on this matter? 
One cannot help feeling that the atmosphere would be considerably 
clarified, once this were done. And to this end an evaluation of the 
method outlined by Professor Hoernlé and that so admirably ex- 
emplified by Professor Moore might serve as a fruitful point of 
departure. The precision of Professor Moore’s analysis may, of 
course, be taken for granted; and it sharpens issues in the most 
helpful way. One could wish, however, that he had brought his 
acumen to bear more directly upon some of the larger issues. Does 
this not amount to the wish that he had supplemented his precise 
‘synoptic” vision? 


analysis with the weapons in the armory of the 
The type of idealism advocated by Professor Smith moves in a set of 
ideas (following Croce and the Italian movement) into which I find 
it very difficult to enter. Its cause, he informs us, “cannot be de- 
termined before the tribunal or by the jurisprudence of ordinary 
‘Logic.’ There is a superior court competent to try it. . . .”” Who 
sits there as judge we are not told, though we are assured that no 
attempt is here made to run away from “the jurisdiction of the 
intellect or to appeal away from the head to the heart.’’ What shall 
we say then? Nothing, so far as I can see, until jurisdictions are 
defined. Meanwhile the thesis that “mind, as the representative of 
the spirit of the whole, at once knows and creates whatever in any 
sense is’’ remains shrouded in ambiguity. The emphasis placed by 
Professors Sorley, Taylor and Webb upon the ontological status of 
moral and religious values is an emphasis too often overlooked, or 
minimized, in the servile following of ‘scientific’ accuracy—a slavish 
devotion to ‘intelligence’ narrowly envisioned. But over-emphasis 
here is as dangerous as neglect; if it be true that “‘the heart has its 
reasons which the reason knows not,” it is equally true that the 
reason has its reasons which the heart is loth to face. Here, once 
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more, a clear view of method might be of indispensable aid. In his 
usual happy vein Professor Thomson presents a point of view which 
he has admirably set forth in his other works; and his effort to find 
in what he calls methodological vitalism (the view “that when we 
have made the most of the legitimate materialisms, the physics of 
the organism and the chemistry of the organism, we must use dis- 
tinctively biological categories, such as the capacity of enregistering 
experience”) the safe course between a “metaphysical Scylla"’ and a 
“materialistic Charybdis” seems to the present writer to be on the 
whole successful and to point the way towards the solution of the 
perennial controversy between vitalism and mechanism. 

In this and its companion volume one is impressed by the fact that 
the philosophical tradition has exerted a profound influence upon 
contemporary British thought; and in this respect it differs rather 
markedly from contemporary American thought, which has been (one 
feels unfortunately) rather too prone to take literally William James’ 
dubious advice to search for philosophical truth by going around 
Kant (and the tradition) rather than by patiently and critically 
ploughing through. But in these volumes we have abundant evidence 
that the day of schools has passed (at least temporarily, and one may 
hope permanently) and the day of independent evaluations has 
dawned again. This at any rate must be counted as a real gain. 
Whether one is to be called an idealist or a realist, a pragmatist or an 
eternalist, a pluralist or an absolutist, is, after all, of little moment; 
the momentous matter concerns one’s insights whether they are 
significant or the reverse, one’s interpretations whether they can 
stand unscathed by the bombardment of relevant factual considera- 
tions. Philosophy, we are happily learning anew, is a great deal 


more than the art of affixing labels. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Science, Religion and Reality. Edited by JosepH NEEDHAM. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. 396. 


A symposium of eight independently written essays, with an 
“Introduction” by Lord Balfour (pp. 1-18) and a “Conclusion” by 
Dean William Ralph Inge (pp. 345-389)—this book “has a practical 
object, that of indicating possible terms of peace . . . between 
religion and science. The writers are not all agreed as to how this 
is to be brought about; but the differences between them are... . 
less remarkable than their general harmony”’ (p. 347). 
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A scholarly essay on “ Magic, Science, and Religion” (pp. 19-84) is 
contributed by Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski, whose several years of 
work among the Melanesian tribes enables him to speak, with the 
authority of an eye-witness, of the relations of these disciplines 
‘“‘among savages living in the age of polished stone” (p. 29); though 
it need not follow, as he seems to assume, that what holds true of the 
Melanesians holds true also of “the lowest savage communities” 
(p. 35), nor need the clear cut distinction which he finds between 
science, magic and religion in Melanesia (pp. 31, 32, 79, 81, etc.) be 
an original distinction, though they may soon enough become distin- 
guishable and even antithetical, in their historical development. 

As to this, Dr. Charles Singer points out, in the “‘ Historical Re- 
lations of Religion and Science” (pp. 85-148), that science has 
gradually extended the sway of natural law over an ever wider field. 
The question then arises, ‘‘ Do there remain fields in which there is a 
reasonable presumption that such sequences are not universal? What 
in fact are the exact frontiers of the Kingdom of Law? If we could 
define these frontiers . . . then only could we delimit the secular 
battle-front between Religion and Science” (pp. 147 f.). 

Against this view, which would limit religion to the gaps left by 
scientific investigation, so that as “‘the sphere of science increased . . . 
the sphere officially claimed for religion correspondingly diminished” 
(p. 5), both Lord Balfour and Dean Inge (p. 348) protest. Lord 
Balfour would press ‘‘ ‘mechanical’ theories of the material world to 
their utmost limits,’’ even in the realm of biology; but holds that 


“in the practice of life . . . and in the speculation of philosophy, 
we . . . must take account of spiritual values,’’ and that consequently 
“the course of human history . . . is inherently incalculable” (p. 17). 


Similar is Mr. Joseph Needham's attitude to the problem at issue; 
for, in ‘‘ Mechanistic Biology and the Religious Consciousness”’ (pp. 
219-257), he holds that whereas “‘ mechanistic biology . . . stands at 
last on a firm basis of experimental evidence and cannot be said to 
be in danger from neo-vitalism” (but cf. Singer, p. 146), nevertheless 
“mechanism ... cannot be applied to psychology” (pp. 256 f.). 
Physics and chemistry explain ‘‘ the physical functions of life’’ (p. 254) 
but not the purposes they serve, “and at that point scientific thought 
has to hand the problem over to philosophical and religious thought” 
(p. 245). 

In frank opposition to this division of reality into two realms, that of 
the exact sciences and that of the psychological, Professor Arthur S. 
Eddington, in “‘The Domain of Physical Science” (pp. 187-218), 
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affirms that even “the claim of physics to be an exact science is only 
allowable because its subject-matter is much more restricted than 
is commonly supposed” (p. 198). Theoretical physics deals not 
with “massiveness, substantiality,’’ and the like qualities, but with 
“‘pointer-readings” (p. 199), definitions and symbols (p. 207), and 
error arises when these are taken as independently real. The cleavage 
then between exact and inexact is not between material and spiritual, 
but between the metrical and the non-metrical. ‘The modern 
psychologist . . . penetrates into the nature of the human mind just 
as much (or as little) as the physicist penetrates into the nature of the 
physical world" (p. 200). As for religious faith, “this image of the 
divine nature is not a convenient fiction for use in workaday life, to be 
discarded in favour of a system of equations when scientific accuracy 
is required,”’ but involves ‘“‘a relation which means much more than 
physical science is able to formulate” (pp. 217 f.). 

To this same hypostatising of abstractions as independently real does 
Professor Antonio Aliotta, in ‘Science and Religion in the Nineteenth 
Century” (pp. 149-186), ascribe most of the so-called insoluble 
problems of philosophy. He protests against positing spirit and 
nature, in independent finitude, over against an infinite God (p. 173). 
“The Divine Life is not the simple sum of our individual experiences, 
. . . but it is a superior integration of them in one dynamic whole” 
(p. 181). “‘We do not wish merely to conceive, we wish also to 
realise in sentiment and action the concrete unity of life. That is 
exactly the meaning of religion”’ (p. 182). 

This conception of religion, as combining the cognitive, esthetic and 
ethical attitudes towards the universe in one concrete unity, does not 
however satisfy Dr. William Brown, who, in his study of “ Religion 
and Psychology” (pp. 301-327), finds the religious consciousness to 
be a characteristic “attitude of complete dependence,” “feeling of 
mysteriousness” (pp. 303f.), “something left over,” “after the 
claims of what may be called the profane sciences have been met”’ 
(p. 305). But in that “union with the Divine” (p. 320) which consti- 
tutes the mystic experience the four distinguishable attitudes “are 
unified in an all-inclusive experience, . . . the mediation by thought 
of all the other attitudes, including the religious, so that . . . at the 
end . . . the fundamental attitude is once more a religious attitude” 
(p. 327). But the religious attitude, which was to have been distinct 
from the other three, has here become a blend of the others with itself. 
May it not be the case that what distinguishes the religious attitude 
is just this blend of the other three in one (v. Windelband, quoted by 
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Inge, p. 376), and that the search for a characteristically religious 
attitude, independent of the rest, is futile? 

To this seemingly futile attempt does Principal John W. Oman 
address himself in his essay on ‘The Sphere of Religion” (pp. 259- 
299). “Religious phenomena,” he tells us, “are not . . . all reality, 
but the very special and limited part of it which we call sacred” 
(p. 273), that, namely, which is valued ‘‘as of absolute worth, .. . 
which may not be brought down and compared with . . . pleasure 
or ease or any visible good” (p. 289). Truth, beauty and goodness 
“each should be in a world of its own”’ (p. 296); ‘the supernatural 
is the special concern of religion’’ (p. 297). Indeed when ethics and 
religion are made to depend on each other they are both wronged 
(pp. 285f.). And as to the objectivity of the sacred and super- 
natural, ‘“‘the only evidence [any environment] ever gives of itself . . . 
is the way in which it environs us . . . and, in any case, no environ- 
ment presents further testimonials besides its own witness’’ (p. 281). 
But surely the sacred environment must be analyzed and interpreted, 
else we had remained where the savage is who finds the sacred “‘em- 
bodied and expressed in cows and cats” (p. 290). We must, as 
Oman himself sees, ‘‘set our ideas at liberty from their accidental 
associations’’ (p. 291). Or as Professor Aliotta puts it, ‘One religion 
will be more true than another, not because our subjective intuition 
proclaims it such, but because it succeeds in realising . . . a more 
integral concord of the experiences through which we live”’ (p. 186). 
The truer the religion, the more universal presumably would be 
its appeal. 

This problem, of an historic religion capable of developing into a 
universal religion, Professor Clement Webb discusses in “ Science, 
Christianity, and Modern Civilisation” (pp. 329-343). Hinduism 
seems to be the only serious rival of Christianity for this réle. But 
the latter, inasmuch as it “‘does not see in history a mere symbol or 
illustration of eternal truths, but the genuine manifestation of God, 
is better adapted to express the deepest convictions of an age like 
our own”’ (pp. 340f.). If, however, we are to take history seriously 
we must not cling to the historical traditions of any single period but 
take account of “‘the changed and changing conditions of the human 
race.” But while religious thinkers are less antagonistic to scientific 
views than were those of half a century ago (p. 341), they do not 
anticipate “‘the disappearance of Christianity” (p. 342). For science 
is not a complete account of reality, but abstracts “from the human 
and ethical element in the world which it surveys” (p. 343; cf. pp. 
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209 ff., 368). To draw attention to and fix this ethical standard 
has been the task of religion (p. 343). 

The supernatural, then, is not merely a useful illusion, as Leuba 
holds, for illusions do not help man to survive (p. 277). God is not 
illusion but objective ideal. ‘‘The sacred requirement,”’ says Principal 
Oman, “‘is ever in front of us, something not existing yet always there 
to be realised"’ (p. 297). If this be paradox, in this paradox does 
Dean Inge find religion. ‘‘The evidence seems to me to point,”’ he 
says, “to a God who is both immanent and transcendent”’ (p. 367), 
so that “religion for most of us . . . is born in the antithetic conscious- 
ness of alienation from, and of communion with, the unseen power 
which surrounds us"’ (p. 374; v. Aliotta, pp. 181 ff.). 

What, then, is the relation of science and religion? Not rival 
claimants for the realm of reality, but allies in the search of truth. 
For science maps out the structure of reality, while experience reveals 
its content. Whether, then, religion be a distinct variety of experience 
or the integral concord of all our experiences, it is not the enemy of 
science, except as science denies or ignores where it should observe 
and describe. “From science ... to religion, from religion to 
science . . .—that is the eternal rhythm of the process of the spirit, 
which rises from life to thought and returns from thought to life in a 
progressive enrichment which is the attainment of ever higher levels 


of reality and truth” (p. 185). 
L. P. CHAMBERS. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


The Attributes of God. Gifford Lectures, 1924-25. By Lewis 
RICHARD FARNELL. Oxford University Press, 1925.—pp. 283. 
Since the rise of Comparative Religion, with its irritating habit of 

tracing august ideas to humble beginnings and confronting cheri hed 

beliefs with deadly parallels, liberal theologians have been accustomed 
to take refuge in the comforting dictum that “origin does not affect 
validity.” Farnell, in his recent Gifford Lectures, sweeps away this 
bulwark against critical reflection, and frankly states that it is 
impossible and undesirable to shield theology completely against 
objections and queries raised by Comparative Religion. ‘We can 

imagine,” he remarks (p. 8) “how difficult it might be to maintain a 

fervid Mariolatry among sincere Christians, if the worshipper was 

vividly conscious that he was worshipping, not the historic personage, 
but another form of the great Pagan Goddess of the Mediterranean.” 

The student of theology or of philosophy must therefore expect to 
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find much grist for his mill in Farnell’s careful study of the changing 
attributes ascribed to deity at different stages in the evolution of 
religion. 

The uniformities in man’s thought of God, thinks Farnell, are 
largely due to the constancy of human needs. Man attributes to 
the deity, in the act of prayer, precisely those qualities which fit the 
existing practical emergency; and the use of the fitting appellative is 
felt to have a constraining magical effect. ‘‘Hence arises a large 
liturgical vocabulary of such appellatives, and their influence in 
building up . . . the complete conception of the Godhead is obvious” 
(p. 14). Side by side with this pragmatic process of “ projection, or 
is to be set another, more mystic source of uniformity: 
of a “power other and stronger 


sky-reflection”’ 
man’s “intuitive soul-perception”’ 
than himself which possesses him, ‘ecstasizes’ or carries him out of 
himself, exalting him or subduing him, and which he cannot but 
personify as superhuman and divine’’ (p. 17). Anthropomorphism, 
says Farnell, is universally present wherever vital religion exists; 
an impersonal deity (pace Professor Leuba) is religiously valueless; 
but, one asks, is this inevitable anthropomorphism rooted in our 
incorrigible tendency to project our human values upon the cosmic 
screen, or in a trustworthy intuition of something personal in the 
cosmos? 

The greater part of the book, however, deals not with the uni- 
formities but with the diversities in man’s thought of God—the 
endless incongruities introduced into the concept by the different 
strands of experience and reflection which have gone into its making. 
In the Christian conception of God, attributes derived from Nature 
jostle against attributes derived from the tribal and national functions 
of deity; moral attributes clash with the attribute of omnipotence; 
Greek conceptions of divine Beauty, Wisdom and Truth enrich the 
turbid stream of Oriental theism, but obstinately remain unfused 
with other conceptions. Farnell reviews the various expedients de- 
vised by metaphysical reflection for reconciling these incongruous 
elements: each expedient, he points out, has its own peculiar 
difficulties; and all philosophical concepts of deity run the risk of 
becoming too subtle and desiccated for religious consumption. The 
author seems to suggest, more than once, that the frankly anthropo- 
morphic concept of a finite God offers relief from a multitude of 
incongruities, while sacrificing fewer religious values than most of its 
rivals (pp. 26, 277). 

The theologian cannot possibly afford to ignore this volume. The 
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philosopher would do well to examine it; for, as Cornford has well 
shown, the ultimate stuff out of which our Western philosophy has 
hewn its concepts has largely been derived from religion. ‘“ Phi- 
losophy,” says Pierre Janet, “‘is religion evolving faster than she’s 
willing to.” 

WALTER MARSHALL Horton. 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


Wert, Eine Philosophische Grundlegung. Von J. E. Heype. Erfurt, 

Kurt Stenger, 1926.—pp. 211. 

In a consistent and thorough fashion Dr. Heyde discusses most of 
the fundamental questions of value-philosophy. He combines realism™ 
with a relational description of value. Objects never have value as 
one of their properties; they may on occasion enter into the relation of 
value, i.e., become objects of value. The value-relation is not an 
existent; it subsists between an object and a subject who has the 
value-experience (Werterlebnis). The ground of value in the object 
valued may be a causal relation, as usefulness for some purpose, or 
power to arouse pleasure in a subject; it may be a ‘pure’ relation, as 
the association of an object with a noted person; or it may be a 
property of the object alone, as the proportions of an object 
esthetically valued. 

Dr. Heyde carefully distinguishes between the logical and the 
psychological aspects of value-theory. The fundamental aspect is the 
logical: the subsistence of value, no more than of similarity, demands 
an experiencing subject. Valuing is to know value, and this knowledge 
requires the recognition of an actual or a possible value-experience, 
but not the experience itself in the judging subject. Thus I may find 
value in a ventilator for the inhabitants of a room when they are I 
unaware of its usefulness and I am outside of the room. A novel V 
feature of the author’s position is that there is for him only one type 0 
of value-relation; it subsists as the actual or possible codrdination d 
of the value-experience with an object which has a ground of value. 7 
Types of values, therefore, are referable to different kinds of grounds h 


of value in the object. 0! 
The essential agreement of the reviewer with the views of Dr. g! 
Heyde brings into relief certain points in which he differs. On the pr 
psychological side, Dr. Heyde distinguishes between the pleasure- a 
e 


component of the value-experience (not the act of valuing) and the 
pleasure that may be causally aroused by the object. The experience 
of value is constituted by this pleasure-component together with 
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organic sensations which are specialized in the different kinds of 
value-experience (e.g., beauty, nobility, goodness). Despite the 
author’s careful reservations, this analysis seems to the reviewer to 
fail to show the intimate connection of the act of experiencing with 
the object experienced. It is as if one should try to explain the 
shades of green as bodily modifications without reference to the 
‘outer’ objects themselves. On the logical side, recognition of but 
one type of value-relation leads to a factitious correlation of instru- 
mental character with pleasure-producing ability. The ultimate 
ground of value of the former, as in the case of all the other ultimate 
grounds of value, lies outside the subject-member of the value- 
relation; the ultimate ground of value of the latter, however, lies in 
the pleasure aroused in the subject. Again, if the chief argument for 
the relational character of value is that value is always for someone, 
it may also be argued that there is a third term in the relation, that 
for which the object has worth. 

Dr. Heyde’s analysis of five different meanings of ‘relative-absolute’ 
and nine different meanings of ‘subjective-objective’ is particularly 
noteworthy. The fine sense of discrimination which pervades the 
work, especially in connection with its arguments against the views of 
Rickert and Scheler, makes this monograph a treatise that no student 


of value-philosophy can afford to neglect. 
MAURICE PICARD. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Holism and Evolution. By J.C. Smuts. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1926.—pp. vii, 362. 

Distinguished men in political life deserve to be welcomed by 
philosophers when they talk philosophy. This might be quite other- 
wise in the field of particular sciences to which wide observation of men 
of affairs might be of no particular relevance. Philosophy need not 
disguise its essentially synthetic or ‘holistic’ matter and method. 
The author of this book has chosen a name for his theory which 
hardly needs explanation—a theory of wholes—though it has a flavor 
of novelty about it which may need defense. He tells us that the work 
grew from an early study which he made of the evolution of the 
personality of Walt Whitman. When he came to realize that “ per- 
sonality was only a special case of a much more universal phenomenon”’ 
he enlarged and extended the study through the intervening years. 
The concepts of natural science during the Nineteenth Century were 
ill suited to the problems of life and mind. Great gaps had been left 
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in our knowledge which no effort has succeeded in closing. Some 
chapters are given to an attempt to show a convergence among the 
sciences, of late, toward a central and more universal concept than 
mere mechanism—viz., the character of wholeness. He is obliged to 
reject Bergson’s solution of the problem of evolution and proposes 
rather that “‘the creation of wholes is an inherent character of the 
universe,” that “wholes are not mere artificial constructions of 
thought"’ but a principle at work everywhere. His is not to be 
confused with the philosophies of ‘absolutism’ which he rejects as 
he does also a mechanical wholeness of externally united parts. 

Here is a modern work on philosophy without the least concession 
to a theory of knowledge. Perhaps we have been too easily convinced 
in thinking that no ontology could again be written in its simon pure 
form after John Locke took council with his friends about the powers 
and limits of the human understanding. At any rate to the modern 
reader, indoctrinated with the logical or epistemological criticism 
since Locke, this book lacks a quality of skepticism for which he has 
developed a great appetite. Questions of knowledge, truth, and 
validity have doubtless made philosophy a stumbling block to the 
layman, but for the professional reader those questions at least make 
the problems of metaphysics appear clothed and in their right mind. 
The value of the book is due to its clear, direct, and confident presenta- 
tion of an essentially interesting and suggestive philosophical solution. 


H. G. TOWNSEND. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la Philosophie. Revu par MM. 
les Membres et Correspondants de la Société Francaise de Phi- 
losophie et Publié, avec leurs Corrections et Observations, par 
AnDRE LALANDE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927.—2 vols., pp. viii, 
1066. 

The idea of this work, as well as the method for realizing it, is due 
to Professor André Lalande, of the Sorbonne. The enterprise was 
actually begun in 1901, with the collaboration of the Société Francaise 
de Philosophie, and of a certain number of correspondents, French 
and foreign. The aim has been to include definitions of all terms 
employed in the chief subdivisions of philosophy—logic, ethics, 
zsthetics, and metaphysics—as well as of a necessarily limited number 
of terms from other sciences (e.g., mathematics, psychology), whose 
consideration directly gives rise to philosophical problems. The 
procedure by which the definitions were established is described in 
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the Preface. First, a rough draft of the text was drawn up, in sections 
averaging fifty pages long. This draft was then circulated among 
the members of the Society and other collaborators. In this way the 
original text was criticized, amplified, and elucidated by observations. 
The editor then sought to incorporate, in a definitive text, all that 
had been agreed upon by a large majority of the readers; contestable 
points were brought before meetings of the Society, and there decided 
as far as possible. Finally, to this material was added, in the form 
of footnotes, the more important reservations, comments and differ- 
ences of view, as brought out in conference. The nearest English, 
German, and Italian equivalents of all terms are included, and, 
where necessary, also the Greek and Latin. The Supplement (pp. 
977-1066) contains (1) additions or corrections which it was not 
possible to insert in the text, (2) observations received after the 
publication of the original pamphlets, (3) notes published as appendices 
to the first text of the Vocabulaire in the Bulletin de la Société de 
Philosophie. 

One acquires, from the use of such a work as this, not only the 
definition immediately sought for, but something of the fine spirit 
of codperation which alone made it possible. And to say this is not 
to detract from, but rather to add to our estimate of the magnitude 


of Professor Lalande’s personal contribution. 
H. R. SMART. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Tibetan Book of the Dead. By W. Y. EvANs-WENtTz. New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1927.—pp. xliv, 248. 

The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. vii, 256. 

The Philosophy of Spinoza. Selected from his chief works, with a Life of 
Spinoza and an Introduction, by JosepH RATNER. New York, The Modern 
Library, 1927.—pp. Ixx, 376. 

The Function and Forms of Thought. An Elementary Text in Methodology 
and Logic based upon Symbolic Principles. By ALtBert E. Avey. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1927.—pp. xii, 395. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XXVII. London. 
Williams and Norgate, 1927.—pp. 399. 

Morals in Review. By A. K. RoGers. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1927.—pp. xii, 456. 

Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. By V. 1. Lenin. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1927.—pp. xxiv, 342. 

Mind and Body. By Hans Drigescu. New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, The 
Dial Press, 1927.—pp. 192. 
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Science and Philosophy and Other Essays. By the late BERNARD BoOsANQUET. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. 446. 

The Analysis of Matter. By BERTRAND RussELL. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1927.—pp. viii, 408. 

The Good Will. A Study in the Coherence Theory of Goodness. By H. J. 
Paton. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. 448. 

The Cambridge Platonists. By Freperick J. Powicke. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1926.—pp. x, 220. 

Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger. With Autobiographical Selections from 
his Letters, his Testament, and the Funeral Orations by Daniel Heinsius 
and Dominicus Bandius. Translated into English for the first time with 
Introduction and Notes. By Grorce W. Rospinson. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1927.—pp. 128. 

David Hume and the Miraculous. The Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1927, 
By A. E. Taytor. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1927.— 
PP- 54- 

The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. By CHARLES Homer Haskins. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1927.—pp. xii, 436. 

Life and Teaching of St. Bernard. By Ase J. Luppy. Dublin, M. H. Gill 
and Son, 1927.—pp. Xv, 774. 

The Datum as Essence in Contemporary Philosophy. By GrorGe Boas. 
Niort, France, Imprimerie Poitevine, 1927.—pp. 59. 

Il Nuovo Idealismo Inglese ed Americano. By NicoLa ABBAGNANO. Napoli, 
Societa Editrice Francesco Perrella, 1927.—pp. viii, 282. 

Psicologia Giudiziarie. By Enrico ALTAviLLA. Second Edition. Torino, 
Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1927.—pp. xxxi, 671. 

Der Dynamische Trialismus. Von FRANZ Kart GraF MARENZI. Budapest, 
Verlag Franklin-Verein, 1927.—pp. 32. 

Die Hegel-Renaissance in der deutschen Philosophie. Von Hetnricn Levy. 
Charlottenburg, Pan-Verlag Rolf Heise, 1927.—pp. 95. 

Uber die Grundlagen der Paidagogik. Von R. HoENIGSWALD. Second Edition. 
Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1927.—pp. 220. 

Erkenntnis, Wissenschaft, Philosophie. Erkenntnistheoretische und methodo- 
logische Prolegomena zu einer Philosophie der Moral und des Rechts. Von 
ARTHUR BAUMGARTEN. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1927.—pp. xxvii, 659. 

Der Mythos bei Schelling. Von Apotr ALLWouN. Charlottenburg, Pan- 
Verlag Rolf Heise, 1927.—pp. 79. 

Heinrich Rickert und seine Stellung innerhalt der deutschen Philosophie der 
Gegenwart. Von Aucust Faust. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1927.— 
pp. 52. 

Die Zeit- und Raumlehre Kants in Anwendung auf Mathematik und Natur- 
wissenschaft. Von Ernst Marcus. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1927.— 





pp. viii, 240. 
Chinesische Philosophie. Von HEINRICH HACKMANN. Miinchen, Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1927.—pp. 404. 
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Der Begriff der Ganzheit und die kantische Philosophie. Ideen zu einer region- 
alen Logik und Kategorienlehre. Von HANs Heyse. Miinchen, Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1927.—pp. xvi, 192. 

Manuel de Philosophie. Tome II, Logique, Morale, Philosophie Générale. 
Tome IV, Petit Vocabulaire de la Langue Philosophique. Par A. CUVILLIER. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1927, 1925.—pp. 681, 109. 

Origines de |’Esprit Bourgeois en France. J: L’Eglise et la Bourgeoisie. 
Par B. GROETHUYSEN. Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1927.—pp. xiii, 298. 

La Pensée Concréte. Essai sur le Symbolisme Intellectuel. Par ALBERT 
SPAIER. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1927.—pp. 447. 

Sur Diverses Questions se Présentant dans Il’ Etude du Concept de Réalité. Par 
H. D. Macteop. Paris, Librairie Scientifique J. Hermann, 1927.—pp. 


xi, 239. 











NOTES 


The Journal of Religion announces that beginning with January, 1928, it 
will become a quarterly, published in the months of January, April, July, and 
October, with no change, however, in the size of the annual volume, or in 
the general editorial policy. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Tue JouRNAL or PatLosopny, XXIV, 18: Benjamin Ives Gilman, Relativity 
and the Lay Mind (I); George Boas, The Datum as Essence. 19: Benjamin 
Ives Gilman, Relativity and the Lay Mind (Il); Marjorie S. Harris, If We 
Have Life, Do We Need Philosophy? 20: Charles M. Perry, A Principle for 
Realism; Benjamin Ginsburg, Anthropology and the Rights of Man. 21: 
George Boas, Mr. Dawes Hicks’s Theory of Perception; Durant Drake, The 
Data of Consciousness as Essences; Mary Whiton Calkins, Biological or 
Psychological? 22: Lewis E. Akeley, Wholes and Prehensive Unities for 
Physics and Philosophy. 

Tue Monist, XXXVII, 4: A. K. Wadia, Philosophy and Religion; R. W. 
Sellars, Current Realism in Great Britain and the United States; C. O. Weber, 
The Reality of Time and the Autonomy of History; W. A. Shimer, Evolution 
of Relativity; W. H. Johnston, Hegel and Freud; G. W. Coopland, Nicolas 
Oresme’s Livre Contre Divinacion; Sidney Hook, The Metaphysics of the 
Instrument (II); Arthur E. Murphy, Alexander’s Metaphysic of Space- 
Time (II). 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXXVIII, 1: Hugh Harris, The 
Greek Origins of the Idea of Cosmopolitanism; John Wild, The Resurrection 
of Hedonism; TYao-Wei-Hu, The Chinese Version of the Law of Nature; 
Albert Weinberg, Value Interpretation: The Methodological Foundation of a 
Psychological Discipline; G. S. Slavens and A. P. Brogan, Moral Judgments 
of High-School Students; David F. Swenson, A Danish Thinker’s Estimate of 
Journalism; Mabel V. Wilson, Auguste Comte’s Conception of Humanity. 

Tse New Scuovasticism, I, 4: J. A. McWilliams, Theories of Matter; 
George Lacombe, Prepositinus Cancellarius Parisiensis; Reg. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Fondement de la Distinction de Puissance et Acte selon Saint Thomas; 
Francis Augustine Walsh, An Introductory Study of Error and Fallacies; 
Gustavo Bontadini, Chronicle: Philosophy in Italy During 1926. 

Minn, XXXVI, 144: Norman Kemp Smith, The Nature of Universals (III); 
J. H. Muirhead, How Hegel came to England; H. W. B. Joseph, What does 
Mr. W. E. Johnson mean by a Proposition? (I); R. B. Braithwaite, ‘The 
Idea of Necessary Connexion.” 

Tue Hispert Journat, XXVI, 1: R. G. Collingwood, Reason is Faith 
Cultivating Itself; C. H. Herford, William Blake; D. Strémholm, Was the 
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Gospe! Narrative Known to the Authors of the Epistles?; Willard L. Sperry, 
The Relation of Religion to Historical Fact; J. L. Stocks, The Limits of 
Purpose; John Baillie, ‘“‘Happiness” Once More; Ursula Kentish Wright, 
Richard Wright, Unitarian Missionary (1764-1836); J. N. Farquhar, Achieve- 
ments of the Indian Mind; Benj. W. Bacon, The Elder of Ephesus and the 
Elder John. 

THe JourRNAL oF PaiLosopHicaL Strupies, II, 8: John S. Mackenzie 
Present Tendencies in Speculative Philosophy; Hugh A. Reyburn, A Functional 
Theory of Knowledge (II); Oliver Lodge, Life and Matter; N. Lossky, The 
Limits of Evolution; Leon Roth, The Goodness of God; Michael Kaye, The 
Possibility of Man’s Freedom; John Macmurray, Government by the People. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGY AND ParLosopay, V, 3: T. A., 
Hunter, Some Concepts in Relation to Social Science; J. L. G. Sutherland, 
Maori Culture and Modern Ethnology: A Preliminary Survey (II); W. A. 
Merrylees, Descartes’ Theory of Knowledge; J. G. Cannon, Do Linguistic 
Group Tests of Intelligence, Non-linguistic Group Tests of Intelligence and 
Scholastic Tests Measure the Same Thing?; John T. Dingle, A Bi-manual 
Co-ordination Test. 


KANT-STUDIEN, XXXII, 2-3: Carl Stumpf, William James nach seinen 
Briefen. Leben, Charakter, Lehre; H. L. A. Visser, Zum Problem der nicht- 
rationalen Logik; August Messer, Der Ausgangspunkt der Wirklichkeits- 
erkenntnis (Dingler und der kritische Realismus); B. Bavink, Raum, Zeit 
und Kausalitat im System des kritischen Realismus; Otto Selz, Die Um- 
gestaltung der Grundanschauungen vom intellektuellen Geschehen; Friedrich 
Kreis, Zur Philosophie der Sprache; Paul Bommersheim, Der vierfache Sinn 
der inneren ZweckmAssigkeit in Kants Philosophie des Organischen; Borislav 
Lorenz, Ampére und Kant; Paul Menzer, Pestalozzi und die Kantische 
Philosophie; Else Wentscher, Benno Erdmanns Stellung zu Kants Ethik; 
Gerhard Ledig, Der Begriff als Instrument der Rechtspflege; Arthur Liebert, 
Die geschichtliche Welt. Im Anschluss an Wilhelm Diltheys Gesammelte 
Schriften. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoraLe, XXXIV, 3: L. Brunschvicg, 
Mathématique et Métaphysique chez Descartes; E. Rignano, Science et 
Morale; J. Richard, L’Espace, La Géometrie au point de vue concret; 2. 
Ponceau, Valeurs qualitatives et valeurs quantitatives; G. Gurvitch, La 
Philosophie du Droit de Hugo Grotius et la théorie moderne du Droit inter- 
national; G. Belot, L’éducation morale et sociale du prolétariat par la doctrine 
marxiste. 

Revue PurLosopsigue, LII, 9-10: J. Van Biervliet, De la genése des 
variétés psychologiques; Et. Souriau, L’algorithme musical; J. Picard, Les 
trois modes du raisonnement analogique. 


Rivista pi Ficosor1a, XVIII, 3: Benedetto Spinoza nel CCL Anno dalla 
Morte. Adelchi Baratono, L’unita di Spinoza; Luigi Fossati, Spinoza e la 
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critica moderna della Bibbia; Cesare Goretti, Il trattato politico di Spinoza; 
Piero Martinetti, Modi primitivi e derivati, infiniti e finiti; Rodolfo Mondolfo, 
Spinoza e la nozione del progresso umano; Annibale Pastore, I\ principio del 
metodo sperimentale nella filosofia di Spinoza; Adolfo Rava, Le opere di 
Spinoza; Gioele Solari, La dottrina del contratto sociale in Spinoza; Giuseppe 
Taroszi, La necessitA spinoziana e il determinismo contemporaneo; Emilio 
Villa, La conversione di Spinoza; Adolfo Rava, Bibliografia. 

Locos, X, 3: C. Mineo, Il Valore filosofico del calcolo delle probabilita; 
A. Aliotta, L’irrazionalismo contemporaneo; L. Bandini, Bene, virtu e “senso 
morale” nello Shaftesbury; E£. Di Carlo, Intorno ad alcuni scritti ignorati di 
Pasquale Gulluppi; A. Marucci, Il progresso e |’educazione della volonta. 

Rivista pi Frrosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XIX, 4-5: Paolo Rotta, Il profilo 
del Cusano; Emilio Chiocchetti, L’estetica di G. B. Vico; Paolo Rossi, La 
teoria fisica di Duhem; Mario Crenna, Isacco Newton e il suo contributo 
alla conoscenza dell’ universo; Giuseppe Zamboni, L’elaborazione intellettiva 
dei dati sensibili secondo S. Tommaso e secondo Kant; Gustavo Bontadini, 
La posizione del problema teologico; Francesco Olgiati, Il criterio distintivo 
nella storia della filosofia. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXIV, 9: Proceedings of the Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology; 
F. Fearing, Psychological Studies of Historical Personalities; P. C. Young, 
A General Review of the Literature on Hypnotism. 10: M. F. Washburn, 
Feeling and Emotion. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy, X, 5: Walter Miles, The Two- 
Story Duplicate Maze; Harry Helson, Insight in the White Rat; E£. F, 
Heidbreder, Reasons Used in Solving Problems; J. P. Guilford, The Rdle of 
Form in Learning; Frederick H. Lund, The Rdle of Practice in Speed of 
Association; Albert P. Weiss, The Psychological Laboratory of Ohio State 
University. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL REvIEW, XXXIV, 6: Paul A. Witty and Harvey C. Lehman, 
The So-Called ‘General Character Test’; LZ. L. Thurstone, A Mental Unit 
of Measurement; Three Psychophysical Laws; Edward Chace Tolman, A 
Behaviorist’s Definition of Consciousness; Florence L. Goodenough, The 
Consistency of Sex Differences in Mental Traits at Various Ages; Helen H. 
Roberts, Variation in Melodic Renditions as an Indicator of Emotion; Joseph 
Peterson, Equipment for the Teaching of Psychology. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy, XXXVIII, 4: EZ. G. Boring, 
Edward Bradford Titchener, 1867-1927; D. B. Judd, A Quantitative Investi- 
gation of the Purkinje After-Image; J. P. Guilford, ‘Fluctuations of Attention’ 
with Weak Visual Stimuli; W. Berry, Color Sequences in the After-Images 
of White Light; C. O. Weber, The Properties of Space and Time in Kinzsthetic 
Fields of Force; J. T. Metcalf, The Pleasantness of Brightness Combinations; 
A. M. Brues, The Fusion of Non-Musical Intervals; J. A. Gengerelli, Mutual 
Interference in the Evolution of Concepts. 
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ZeiTscHRIFT FUR Psycuo.ocie, CIII, 5-6: Egon Weigl, Zur Psychologie 
sogenannter Abstraktionsprozesse: (II) Wiedererkennungsversuche mit Um- 
rissfiguren; Wilhelm Walker, Ueber die Adaptationsvorgange der Jugendlichen 
und ihre Beziehung zu den Transformationserscheinungen; Edgar Rubin, 
Visuell wahrgenommene wirkliche Bewegungen. CIV, 1-2: Hans Reichner, 
Experimentelle und kritische Beitrage zur Psychologie des Verstehens; 
Berthold Léwenfeld, Systematisches Studium der Reaktionen der Sauglinge auf 
Klange und Gerdusche; Paul Walter, Ueber den Einfluss des Spannungs- 
ablaufes im Muskel auf die Gewichtswahrnehmung; EZ. W. Scripture, Die 
Versform des Anfangsmonologs in Goethes Faust. 





















































LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


INSIDE EXPERIENCE. By Joseph K. Hart, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘The 
Discovery of Intelligence,’’ ete. With an Introduction by John Dewey. 










‘«Inside Experience’’ sets forth the point of view of that ‘‘ naturalistic 
empiricism’’ associated with the name of John Dewey and, more remotely, 


with William James. 


‘“Dr. Hart’s book,’’ says John Dewey in the Introduction, ‘‘is weleome 
as a contribution to the task of revealing the structure of experience and 
exhibiting its articulations. . .. Dr. Hart’s pages approach the task with 
liberality and generous imagination. If they are received in the spirit in 
which they are offered, a spirit free from petrifaction and wooden literal- 
ness, instinct with eager desire, devoted to the realities to which words at 
best can only point, solicitous only for the kind of assent and agreement 
which springs from converse with these realities, these pages cannot fail to 
be a noteworthy contribution to the promotion of that understanding which 
is the greatest of our needs.’’ Crown 8vo. $2.50. 















GENERAL THEORY OF VALUE. By Ralph Barton Perry, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 






A study of a phase of philosophy greatly needing attention. ‘‘As a 
recognized and unified branch of philosophy,’’ the author points out, 
‘‘theory of value is of recent origin. Its data, its special problems, and 
many of its rival doctrines have been familiar from antiquity. But until 
the present epoch they have been dispersed among several philosophical and 
social sciences, such as theory of knowledge, ethics, political science, eco- 
nomics, aesthetics, and philosophy and religion.’’ The problem now is to 
relate, by comprehensive inquiry, the various types and conceptions of 
value. Professor Perry devotes his present book to this problem. 8vo. 
$6.00. 













HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. By Maurice De Wulf, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Louvain and Harvard Universities; Doctor of 
Philosophy and Letters; Doctor of Laws, Member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Belgium. 







Volume I. From the Beginnings to Thomas Aquinas. $5.00. 


Volume II. From Thomas Aquinas to the End of the Middle Ages. 
$4.50. 


Translated from the Fifth Edition by E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. (Louv.), 
Professor at St. Edmund’s College, Ware. 


An English translation of the second French edition of this work (1905) 
was published in 1909. Since then a great deal of work has been done in 
the study of medieval philosophy, and Professor De Wulf has in conse- 
quence recast the whole work, and divided it into two volumes. 











The most prominent features of this edition are perhaps the endeavor 
to give a historical background to the development of philosophy, and a 
corresponding emphasis on the relations between medieval thought and the 
civilization of the period. In addition, more attention has been paid to the 
development of social theories. 
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Directory of American Psychological Periodicals 





American Journal of Psychology—lIthaca, N. Y.; Cornell University. 
Subscription $6.50. 624 pages ann. Edited by M. F. Washburn, K. M, 
Dallenbach, Madison Bentley and E. G. Boring. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 

Archives of Psychoanalysis—New York: 2 East 65th St. 
Subscription $20.00. 1000 pagesann. Edited by L. Pierce Clark. 
omer mn Detailed analyses of cases of narcistic neuroses and psychoses 
showing psychoanalytic technic. Foreign abstracts and translations. 

Archives of Psychology—Sub-Station 84, N. Y.: Archives of Psychology. 
Subscription $5. 500 pp.ann. Founded 1yo6. Edited by R. S. Woodworth, 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. 

Comparative Psychology Monographs—Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Subscription $5. 500 pages per volume. Edited by W. S. Hunter. 

Published without fi dates, each number a single research. 

Genetic Psychology Monographs—Worcester, Mass.; Clark University. 
Subscription $7. 600 pages ann. Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Bi-monthly. Each number a complete research. Child behavior, differential 
and genetic psychology. Founded 1925. 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—Albany, N. Y. 

Subscription $5; foreign $5.25. Boyd Printing Company. 432 pages ann, 
Quarterly. Founded 1906. Abnormal and social. Edited by Morton Prince, 

Journal of Applied Psychology—Bloomington, Ind.; Indiana University Press. 
Subscription $5. 400 pages annually. Founded 1917. 

Quarterly. Edited by James P. Porter and William F. Book. 

Journal of Comparative Psychology—Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Subscription $5. 500 pages annually. Founded 1921. 

Bi-monthly. Edited by Knight Dunlap and Robert M. Yerkes. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological Review Co, 
Subscription $5.00. 480 pages annually. Experimental. Founded 1916. 
Bi-monthly. Edited by Madison Bentley. 

Journal of Philosophy—New York: 515 W. 116th St. 


Subscription $4. 728 pages per volume. Founded 190 


4. 

Bi-weekly. Edited by J. E. Woodbridge, Wendell T. Bush and H. W. 
Schneider. 

Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology—Worcester, Mass.; 
Clark University. 700 pages ann. Founded 1891. 

Subscription $7.00. Child behavior, differential and genetic psychology. 
Quarterly. Edited by Carl Murchison. 

Philosophical Review—Ithaca, N. Y.; Cornell University. 600 pages per volume. 
Subscription $5.00. Edited by Wm. A. Hammond and Frank Thilly. 
Bi-monthly. Founded 1892. 

Psychoanalytic Review—Washington, D. C.: 3617 10th St., N. W. 

Subscription $6. 500 pages annually. Psychoanalysis. 
Quarterly. Founded 1913. Edited by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 

Psychological Abstracts—Eno Hall, Princeton, N. J. Edited by W. S. Hunter. 
Subscription $6.00. Monthly. 700 pages annually. Founded 1927. 

Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $5.50. 720 pages annually. Psychological literature. 

Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited by Samuel W. Fernberger. 

Psychological Clinic—Philadelphia: Psychological Clinic Press. 

Subscription $2.50. 288 pages. Edited by Lightner Witmer. Founded 1907. 
Without fixed dates (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. 

Psychological Index—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $2.00. 200 pp. Founded 1895. Edited by W. 5. Hunter. 

An annual bibliography of psychological literature. 

Psyciological Monographs—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company, 
Subscription $6.00 per vol. 500 pp. Founded 1895. Edited by Raymond 
Dodge. 

Published without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 

Psychological Review—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $5.00. 480 pages annually. ; 
Bi-monthly. General. Founded 1894. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 

Training School Bulletin—Vineland, N. J.: The Training School. 

Subscription $1. 160 pp. ann. Edited by E. R. Sebaatone. Founded 1904. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Psychology and training of defectives. onl 





